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LETTER  WRITING  is  for  Everybody 

The  response  to  my  story  "A  Stampede  for  a  Texas  Co-ed"  in  the  June  issue  of 
THE  LINK  has  been  unbelievable.  Miss  Barinetta  Scott,  who  leads  the  campaign, 
got  twenty  letters  in  one  week  from  U.S.  soldiers  and  girls  from  all  over  the 
world  who  want  to  write. . . . 

One  WAVE  in  California  wrote  saying  that  she  wanted  to  write  a  Marine  in 
Vietnam  because  her  brother  was  killed  in  Vietnam. ...  A  girl  from  the  Philippines 
wrote  wanting  20  names  so  the  girls  in  her  school  could  write.  A  girl  from  Holland 
wrote  wanting  a  name,  and  girls  from  all  over  the  United  States  are  writing 
asking  for  names. 

The  men  who  write  Miss  Scott,  however,  are  interpreting  the  campaign  as  only 
for  Marines.  They  say  the  story  sounded  like  the  campaign  was  just  for  Marines. 
In  the  story  I  used  "soldier"  many  times,  which,  according  to  the  dictionary  is 
"one  who  performs  military  service." 

So  will  you  please  tell  the  fellows  the  letter  campaign  is  for  everybody:  Marines, 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  — anybody  in  military  service! 

-Carolyn  Barkley,  2501  E.  St.  Ehno  Road,  Austin,  Tex.  78744 
(If  you  want  to  get  some  letters,  or  mail  some  letters,  write  to:  Miss  Barinetta 
Scott,  ''Letters  to  Vietnam"  Campaign,  The  Students'  Association,  Union  Building 
323,  The  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.  78712.) 
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Roger  Williams  at  the  piano. 


Qy^lusic  Is  for  Sharing 


By  Lucille  E.  Hein 


WHEN  and  where  does  a  suc- 
cessful musical  career  begin? 

For  Roger  Williams,  one  of  the 
top  concert  and  recording  pianists, 
his  musical  career  began  in  his 
childhood  in  a  Lutheran  parsonage 
and  church  in  Des   Moines,   Iowa. 

Years  of  hard  work,  self -discipline, 
perseverance,  have  brought  him  to 
the  top.  Rewards,  satisfaction, 
happiness,  financial  success  are  his. 


"But  one  never  stops  because  one 
has  reached  a  peak,"  Roger  Williams 
says.  **rm  an  amateur  mountain 
climber.  I  know  that  as  you  plant 
the  flag  on  one  peak,  you  see  the 
next  peak  looming  ahead." 

Roger  Williams  is  a  versatile 
musician.  He  plays  classical  music, 
progressive  jazz,  latest  pop  tunes. 
He  is  probably  the  world's  best- 
selling  pianist  on  records— popular 


and  classical  records.  He  has  earned 
many  Gold  Records,  the  award  pre- 
sented when  an  album  sells  a 
million  copies. 

Roger  Williams  is  the  son  of  a 
Lutheran  pastor,  the  Reverend 
Frederick  J.  Weertz.  He  grew  up 
in  a  parsonage  and  church  setting. 
His  mother  had  been  director  of  the 
symphony  orchestra  of  Kansas 
State  College.  She  and  the  church 
organist  were  Roger's  first  music 
teachers. 

**Mother  encouraged  me  by 
having  cookies  and  milk  on  the 
piano  when  I  came  in  from  play. 
The  food  lured  me  to  practicing. 
The  organist  let  me  walk  up  and 
down  on  the  pedals  and  press  the 
keys  and  stops.  I  played  my  first 
real  piano  piece  when  I  was  four. 
From  then  on  — it  was  music,  music, 
music." 

Roger  started  with  piano  and 
harmonica.  When  he  was  twelve,  he 
could  play  melodies  on  thirteen  in- 
struments. He  attended  every 
concert  given  in  Des  Moines  by 
local  and  visiting  artists.  '*Young 
people  have  to  have  heroes  and 
idols.  I  worshiped  Paderewski  after 
his  visit." 

Music  was  not  Roger's  only 
interest.  In  high  school  he  played 
basketball.  And  he  was  on  the  box- 
ing team.  He  says  of  his  boxing  in 
school  and  later  in  the  Navy, 
"Broke  my  nose  three  times,  but 
never  injured  my  hands.  I  needed 
them  for  music." 

He  assisted  in  conducting  the 
high  school  orchestra  and  chorus. 
In  summer  vacations  he  worked  as 
lumberjack  and  guide  in  Minnesota. 


Roger  Williams 

AFTER  graduation  in  1943,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Navy.  And  the 
Navy  almost  spoiled  his  dream  of 
being  a  pianist.  During  a  gunnery 
course  a  heavy  gun  breach  crashed 
on  his  right  hand.  At  the  base 
hospital  the  decision  was  that  one 
finger  would  have  to  be  amputated. 
Even  if  the  finger  could  be  saved, 
he  would  never  be  able  to  bend  it. 
''This  would  have  been  the  end 
of  my  dream  of  being  a  good 
pianist.  I  needed  all  ten  fingers.  I 
pleaded  with  the  doctor  to  save  that 
finger  and  put  it  back  into  use.  The 
doctor  decided  not  to  amputate.  He 
prescribed  a  tough  period  of  therapy, 
massage,  exercise.  That  finger  is 
still  with  me.  Still  working  hard  at 
music." 


After  being  mustered  out  of  the 
Navy  in  1945,  Roger  returned  to 
Des  Moines,  developed  his  own 
radio  show,  continued  music  studies, 
gave  concerts  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  Midwest.  At  one  of 
his  concerts  at  Idaho  State  College, 
he  met  a  music  student,  Joy  Duns- 
moor. 

"I  asked  her  for  a  date.  And  I 
asked  her  to  marry  me.  I  had  only 
the  one  evening  on  the  campus  and 
I  wanted  to  say  everything  at  once. 
Joy  didn't  accept.  She's  level- 
headed. But  ten  months  later  we 
were  married." 

A  minister's  son  is  a  son  of  the 
congregation.  When  Joy  and  Roger 
were  married,  almost  the  entire 
congregation  of  1,500  attended.  His 
father  and  uncle  officiated  at  the 


ceremony.  And  who  played  the 
organ  before  the  wedding  cere- 
mony? Roger  Williams. 

Roger  Williams  liked  his  work  in 
radio  in  Des  Moines  and  his  con- 
cert tours,  but  he  wanted  to 
continue  his  studies  and  become  a 
fine  pianist.  He  went  to  Idaho 
State  College  to  finish  the  engineer- 
ing course  he  had  begun  in  the 
Navy  and  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  He  attended  Drake 
University  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  earned  a  Master's  degree  in 
Music.  While  at  Idaho  State  he 
played  over  seventy  concerts  in  the 
Northwest.  While  studying  at 
Drake  he  gave  concerts  in  the  Mid- 
west and  presented  his  own  Roger 
Williams  Show  over  four  stations 
regularly. 


In  1964,  family  va- 
cationed at  Colorado 
Springs.  Seated,  L- 
R:  Joy,  Jimmy, 
Roger  Williams. 
Standing,  L-R: 
Laura  Lou  and  Alice 
Ann  Williams. 


Roger  Williams  says,  "I  talk  to  people  through  music. 


*'I  wasn't  content.  I  wanted  to 
learn  all  I  could  about  many  forms 
of  music  — classical,  modern,  jazz, 
pop.  I  felt  that  only  the  Julliard 
School  of  Music  in  New  York  City 
could  fill  my  need." 

The  first  months  in  New  York 
were  inspirational.  **Great  school. 
Wonderful  teachers.  The  excitement 
of  the  city  and  so  much  music  to 
hear." 

'  But  these  months  were  difficult, 
too.  Joy  and  Roger  and  a  grand 
piano  shared  a  one-room  apartment. 
"We  had  to  stuff  the  piano  with 
blankets  to  deaden  the  noise  so 
neighbors  would  not  complain.  We 
lived  on  love  and  spaghetti.  We 
faced  rent  days  with  sinking  hearts 
and  empty  pockets." 

But  fortune  was  on  Roger's  side. 
He  won  first  prize  in  an  Arthur 
Godfrey  Talent  Scout  Program  on 
television.  Then  he  won  a  thousand 
dollars  on  The  Chance  of  a  Lifetime 
program. 

**But  you  know  how  it  is.  You 
have  a  momentary  success.  You're 
all  puffed  up.  You  have  it  made, 
you  think.  Then  .  .  .  boom!  You 
don't  have  an  engagement  or  earn 
a  cent  for  months." 

ROGER  continued  his  music 
studies  and  played  occasional- 
ly at  New  York  hotels.  "One 
evening  at  a  smart  supper  club, 
when  I  thought  no  one  was  hearing 
my  music  above  the  noise,  a  man 
said  he  liked  my  playing,  wanted 
to  sign  me  for  a  recording." 


The  man  was  David  Kapp,  a  man 
of  experience  in  the  recording  in- 
dustry, who  had  just  started  his 
own  company.  Roger  Williams  re- 
corded his  first  album,  "The  Boy 
Next  Door,"  for  David  Kapp. 

Roger's  first  smash  success  record 
was  in  1955,  when  he  recorded  a 
French  selection,  known  in  this 
country  as  "Autumn  Leaves."  "My 
hope  for  this  record  was  that  it 
would  pay  the  next  month's  rent. 
It  has  been  paying  the  rent  for 
years." 

A  good  musician  in  the  world  of 
popular  music  must  appeal  to  many 
ages  and  many  interest  groups. 
Roger  Williams  plays  for  high 
school  groups,  college  audiences, 
concert  hall  audiences  interested  in 
the  great  masters,  sophisticated 
night  club  audiences,  service  and 
military  groups.  He  plays  alone  or 
with  a  small  group  of  musicians  or 
with  a  symphony  orchestra. 

He  does  not  try  to  win  audiences 
by  offering  them  only  the  "pop" 
music  of  the  day.  He  expects  that 
any  audience  will  like  and  want  and 
understand  good  music.  "Even  a 
group  of  screaming  rock  'n'  roll  fans 
is  tuned  in  to  other  types  of  music. 
I  don't  play  down  to  an  audience." 

His  albums  include  dance  music 
("Roger  Williams  Invites  You  to 
Dance"),  combinations  of  popular 
and  classical  music  ("The  Solid 
Gold  Steinway"),  movie  theme 
music  ("Roger  Williams  Academy 
Award  Winners"),  folk  and  country 
music  ("Roger  Williams— Country 
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Roger  Williams  at  the  piano  with  a  group  of  children  who  sang  at  a  recording 
session.  Front  row,  left  of  Roger  are  his  two  daughters,  Laura  Lou  and  Alice 
Ann.  This  picture  was  taken  before  1964. 


Style"),  Bach  music  to  Broadway 
musicals  (**Roger  Williams  Plays 
the  Hits"),  and  many  other  albums 
of  popular,  jazz,  semi-classical, 
classical,  romantic  music.  All  played 
in  his  distinctive  personal  style, 
arranged  by  himself,  played  with 
sensitivity  and  love. 

Success  is  won  by  hard  work.  And 
success  brings  more  hard  work— no 
matter  what  one's  field. 

In  one  year  Roger  Williams 
travels  80-90,000  miles  to  perform 
two  hundred  concerts.  He  heads  two 
corporations.  He  practices  sixty 
hours  a  week,  and  carries  a  silent 
keyboard  on  tour  so  he  can  prac- 
tice in  hotel  room  and  dressing 
room.  He  records  an  average  of  one 
selection  a  week. 


He  appears  frequently  on  radio 
and  television.  He  contributes  his 
talent  for  benefit  performances.  He 
does  most  of  his  own  arrangements 
of  music  and  composes  some  music. 

HIS  is  a  full  life.  When  does  he 
find  time  for  religion?  There 
is  little  time  to  go  to  church  when 
on  tour  and  no  time  to  be  a  regular 
attending  member  of  any  religious 
organization.  But  with  a  back- 
ground of  childhood  and  teen-age 
in  a  church  setting,  religion  is 
always  a  part  of  Roger  Wilhams' 
Hfe. 

He  has  been  a  contributor  and 
participant  in  the  stewardship  and 
laymen's  movement  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  He  has  an  honorary  Doctor 


This  family  group  can  provide  their  own 
entertainment.  At  the  piano,  L-R:  Laura 
Lou,  Roger,  and  Joy  Williams.  On  the 
floor,  Alice  Ann.  Picture  was  taken 
before  the  birth  of  son,  Jimmy. 


of  Music  degree  from  a  Lutheran 
college,  Wagner  College  in  New 
York  City.  He  gives  benefit  per- 
formances for  religious  organiz- 
ations, hospitals,  colleges. 

"God  gives  us  talent,"  he  says. 
"We  must  give  it  in  turn  to  others. 
Share  it  with  others.  Being  success- 
ful in  one's  chosen  career  ought  to 
make  a  man  more  religious.  More 
thankful  to  God. 

"I  thank  God  for  my  parents  and 
their  wonderful  example  of  faith, 
for  the  church  and  the  congregation 
where  I  grew  up.  My  wife  and  I 
try  to  lead  a  life  of  faith  and  lead 


our  children  in  the  way  of  faith." 

Life  is  not  all  music  for  Roger 
Williams— though  it  is  certainly 
music-centered.  The  Williams  family 
now  lives  in  California.  Roger  swims 
in  the  family  pool,  plays  badminton, 
and  shoots  baskets  with  the  family. 
He  has  a  gymnasium  adjacent  to  his 
practice  studio,  and  here  he  works 
out  to  keep  in  shape.  Before  going 
on  a  concert  tour  he  gets  himself 
in  trim  for  the  strenuous  weeks 
ahead.  While  on  tour  he  does  forty- 
five  minutes  of  calisthenics  just 
before  concert  time. 

On  a  recent  tour,  in  one  day,  he 
was  guest  on  eight  radio  broadcasts 
and  two  television  programs  in  the 
city  he  was  visiting.  He  held  an 
autographing  session  at  a  local  de- 
partment store  and  signed  1,800 
albums,  and  played  his  concert  that 
night.  "A  concert  tour  takes 
physical  energy  as  well  as  musical 
talent." 

He  is  a  ju-jitsu  expert  and  began 
his  training  in  the  Navy.  "You  can 
be  a  lean  featherweight  like  me,  but 
ju-jitsu  makes  you  the  equal  of  any 
thug  or  hoodlum." 

He  is  a  lapidarist,  a  rock  hunter 
and  collector.  On  vacations,  the 
whole  family  goes  mountain  climb- 
ing, trail  riding,  hiking,  and  rock 
collecting. 

His  Hi-Fi  record  collection 
numbers  in  the  thousands,  and 
ranges  from  the  classics  to  hooten- 
anny.  His  Hi-Fi  room  and  his 
practice  studio  are  filled  with  sound. 
"A  far  cry,"  says  Joy,  his  wife, 
"from  the  days  in  Manhattan  when 
we  had  to  wrap  the  piano  in 
blankets.  Or  when  we  lived  in  an 
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apartment  on  Long  Island  and  had 
to  keep  the  piano  in  the  basement 
and  smother  it  with  rugs  when 
Roger  played." 

"Joy  is  the  wife  a  musician 
needs,"  Roger  says.  **She  is  an 
organist  and  pianist,  trained  in 
music,  likes  music  of  many  kinds. 
She  is  my  partner.  In  music.  In 
business.  In  life." 

Joy  Williams  is  an  artist  as  well 
as  a  musician.  She  takes  courses  in 
art,  interior  decorating,  languages, 
and  does  much  volunteer  work  in 
their  California  community. 

**  Our  home  and  family  depend  on 
her,"  Roger  says.  "I  am  away  for 
weeks  and  months  on  a  concert  tour 
or  a  night  club  engagement.  I  can't 
take  my  home  and  family  with  me, 
except  in  my  heart.  But  it's  all 
there  for  me  to  come  back  to  — 
thanks  to  Joy." 

The  Williams  family  enjoys  sing- 
ing together  and  making  music  as 
a  family.  Laura  Lou,  14,  plays 
piano,  guitar,  zither.  Alice  Ann, 
11,  plays  the  flute.  Jimmy,  6,  so 
far  plays  games  not  musical  instru- 
ments. 

AUDIENCES  at  Roger  Williams' 
.  concerts  are  often  as  packed 
as  riders  in  a  subway  car.  I  once 
attended  a  benefit  performance 
Roger  and  his  group  of  musicians 
gave  at  a  college.  He  played  in  the 
gym.  Bleachers  rocked  with  fans. 
The  gym  floor  was  a  sea  of  fans  on 
folding  chairs.  The  balcony  heaved 
with  humanity. 

This  audience  liked  "pop,"  rock 
'n'  roll,  sentimental,  classical,  mood 
music,  movie   theme   music,   folk 


music,  electronic  musical  experi- 
ments. Roger  Williams  gave  them 
a  something-for-everyone  concert. 
They  yelled  their  appreciation. 

The  evening  had  to  end,  though 
both  the  pianist  and  the  audience 
seemed  reluctant  to  quit.  When  the 
student  simmered  down  a  bit,  Roger 
spoke.  He  told  them  what  few  of 
them  knew:  That  he  had  grown  up 
in  a  parsonage;  that  religious  music, 
both  hymns  and  the  great  tradition 
of  religious  music,  was  in  his  bones; 
that  he  had  arranged  hymns  for  the 
choir  in  his  father's  church  and  had 
tried  to  compose  hymns.  "I'll  end 
the  concert  with  hymns,"  he  said. 
"Then  we  must  say  good-night." 

The  hymns  were  familiar  ones. 
Each  arranged  as  a  paean  of  praise 
to  God.  They  welled  up  from  the 
piano,  swelled  into  the  rafters  of  the 
gym,  rolled  over  the  audience  and 
out  to  those  listening  on  the  lawn. 

"I  like  to  include  hymns  in  some 
concerts  because  hymns  are  a  part 
of  my  musical  background  and  a 
part  of  the  background  of  many  in 
an  audience.  A  new  skillful  arrange- 
ment of  a  hymn  can  make  it  a  hit 
recording  that  reaches  millions  more 
than  those  who  sing  it  occasionally 
on  a  Sunday."  He  has  recorded 
hymns,  using  his  own  arrangements, 
in  "Roger  Williams  Family  Album 
of  Hymns"  and  in  an  album  of 
Christmas  music. 

Ask  Roger  Williams  what  a  con- 
cert means  to  him.  "A  concert  is 
like  talking  with  people.  A  different 
group  of  people  at  each  concert. 
Each  group  liking  different  music. 
I  go  on  stage  and  talk  with  people 
through  music."  ■  ■ 
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The  Larger  Kind  of  Gratitude 


By  Edwin  S.  Davis 


EDWIN  Arlington  Robinson 
gave  a  deep  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  Thanksgiving  when 
he  wrote  of 

Two    kinds     of     gratitude:     the 

sudden  kind 
We  feel  for  what  we  take,  the 

larger  kind 
We  feel  for  what  we  give. 

As  Thanksgiving  approaches,  per- 
haps we  should  examine  our  response 
to  the  occasion  in  the  light  of  this 
distinction. 

Simply  to  be  thankful  for  our 
blessings  is  not  enough.  Even  to 
address  our  thanks  to  God  may  fall 
short  of  real  gratitude. 


To  illustrate  this,  consider  some 
well-known  biblical  characters 
whose  lives  reveal  various  types  of 
gratitude  and  ingratitude. 

Samson  was  greatly  blessed.  He 
had  almost  everything  the  world 
envies  — physical  strength,  hand- 
some features,  charm,  courage,  and 
intelligence.  Add  to  this  a  wonder- 
ful family  background  and  a  mis- 
sion in  life  and  you  have  a  man 
who  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful. 

The  record  shows,  however,  that 
Samson  was  more  proud  than  grate- 
ful. Much  is  told  about  his  blessings, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  his 
gratitude.  His  life  was  an  escapade 
of  vanity  and  misuse. 
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Consider  another  man— a  certain 
Pharisee,  very  rehgious,  a  pillar  of 
the  church.  The  Master  tells  of  this 
man's  prayer  of  thanksgiving  in  the 
Temple.  "I  thank  thee,  Lord,  that 
I  am  not  like  other  men,  extortion- 
ers, unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  like 
this  publican.'' 

With  this,  he  referred  to  a  social 
outcast  who  had  come  to  worship. 
Obviously  something  was  wrong 
with  his  thanksgiving.  It  sprang 
from  smug  comparison.  He  thanked 
God  for  being  better,  and  better 
off,  than  someone  else.  He  believed 
that  his  blessings  were  a  sign  of 
God's  partiality.  Pride  and  smug- 
ness ruined  his  thanksgiving. 

Finally  consider  a  man  whose 
thanksgiving  went  beyond  himself 
and  found  expression  in  the  life  of 
another.  He  is  known  as  the  good 
Samaritan.  Comparatively  speaking 
he  had  little  to  be  thankful  for.  He 


was  a  despised  outcast,  a  second- 
class  citizen.  Yet,  the  story  Jesus 
told  about  his  goodness  made  him 
immortal. 

The  Samaritan  g^ave  aid  to  a  man 
who  had  been  beaten  and  left  for 
dead  on  the  roadside.  Prior  to  this 
a  Priest  and  a  Levite  — fortunate 
men  with  much  to  be  thankful  for 
—  had  ignored  the  man  in  need. 
Their  thanks  involved  no  giving.  It 
stopped  with  themselves.  They 
communicated  only  indifference. 

The  good  Samaritan  is  an  eternal 
reminder  that  "it  isn't  those  who 
have  the  most  who  give  the  most 
away."  It  isn't  those  who  have  the 
most  blessings  who  know  how  to 
communicate  gratitude,  who  make 
others  thankful. 

True  thanksgiving  involves  doing. 
It  involves  that  larger  kind  of 
gratitude  we  feel  for  what  we  give. 


A  SOLDIER  SPEAKS 
I  grew  up  as  any  boy  who  knows  the  trysts 
Of  kite  and  wind,  of  lies  and  penalty; 
Who  knows  that  fights  are  won  with  doubled  fists; 
Who  knows  how  blue  a  summer  sky  can  be. 
I  grew  as  any  youth  who  stands  tiptoe 
Upon  a  dream  and  tries  to  reach  a  star. 
I  grew,  I  thought,  as  tall  as  I  could  grow 
Before  my  country's  need  sent  me  to  war. 

I  heard  men  pray  their  first  believing  prayer, 
I  saw  them  laugh  at  beds  of  rock  and  mud. 
I  felt  my  courage,  sunk  to  cold  despair. 
Soar  up  to  give  a  comrade  of  my  blood. 
And  I  held  hands  with  God  and  death,  till  I 
Stand  taller  now  beneath  a  bluer  sky. 

— Enola  Chamberlin 
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A 

Time 

for 

Trust 

By  L.  J.  Huber 


TEN  years  on  the  force  had  found 
me  in  a  number  of  situations 
where  my  hands  had  been  tied  but 
never  in  this  manner.  Now  I  had 
helped  to  fashion  the  knot  and  I 
would  need  some  kind  of  strength 
to  loosen  it.  Had  it  been  a  case  of 
mere  muscle  I  would  have  been  at 
my  best.  No,  this  was  different. 

A  number  of  unrelated  thoughts 
raced  through  my  mind  as  I  faced 
this  girl  who  could  conceivably  lose 
her  grip  and  drop  into  the  river  to 
an  almost-certain  death.  I  wished 
for  a  lasso  and  the  ability  to  throw 
it.  I  wanted  a  long  and  invisible  arm 
to  reach  for  her. 

I  had  been  on  a  routine  bridge 
patrol  when  a  frantic  passerby  rushed 
in  front  of  the  car  and  pointed  as 
I  ground  to  a  stop.  The  picture  was 


very  clear.  This  girl  was  going  to 
jump  and  she  was  just  finding  the 
courage   to    loosen    her    grip.    The 
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The  girl  needed  to  trust  someone  to   bring   her   back   a   desire 
for  life 


crowd  was  small  and  I  would  have 
no  trouble  getting  close  to  her.  I 
moved  slowly.  It  was  evident  that 
she  had  crawled  over  the  handrail. 

The  river  wind  was  blowing  her 
thin  blouse.  Her  face  was  a  blank 
and  her  unkempt  hair  was  being 
whipped  by  the  breeze.  I  stopped  a 
full  ten  feet  from  her  to  determine 
my  next  move.  She  was  young,  not 
more  than  eighteen. 

"Let  me  help  you,"  I  said  to  her. 

"You  stay  away  from  me  or  I'll 
let  go,"  she  said  in  a  firm  tone. 

"You're  being  very  foolish,"  I 
told  her. 

"You  stay  away  from  me,"  she 
said.  "I  don't  trust  you." 

She  used  the  one  word  that  had 
been  so  very  evident  in  my  own  life. 
I  knew  what  it  meant  to  distrust 
people.  Mary,  and  my  eighteen-year- 
old  daughter,  those  I  really  trusted, 
had  always  worried  about  my  cyni- 
cism. I  always  countered  their  fears 
by  saying  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand. 

Mary  had  always  led  a  protected 
life.  She  had  never  been  exposed  to 
a  world  where  those  who  trust 
always  get  the  worst  of  it.  I  had. 
I  would  never  have  been  forced  into 
police  work  if  I  had  not  trusted  a 
partner  who  now  owned  the  business 
that  was  rightfully  half-mine. 

There  was  also  the  time  I  trusted 
another  friend.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
and  find  a  hundred  reasons  for  my 
attitude,  the  feeling  that  I  always 
excused  by  saying  that  I  did  not 
expect  anyone  to  trust  me. 


All  this  came  back  to  me  just 
because  the  girl  said  that  she  did 
not  have  confidence  in  me.  A  full 
ten  seconds  passed  as  I  was  trying 
to  decide  my  next  move.  Bill 
Wilson,  a  member  of  the  traffic 
squad,  came  to  my  side.  He  had 
seen  the  commotion  and  wheeled 
to  the  spot. 

"She's  going  to  jump,"  I  said  in 
a  low  voice. 

"Keep  her  there  until  I  get  the 
river  patrol  under  her,"  he  said. 

"Better  hurry,"  I  returned  as  he 
headed  for  his  radio. 

The  girl  had  not  moved.  Now  the 
crowd  was  getting  bigger  and  traffic 
was  at  a  standstill  as  curious 
motorists  jammed  the  lanes.  No  one 
said  a  word;  there  was  a  deathly 
stillness. 

I  TOOK  one  more  step  and  now 
I  could  see  the  white  knuckles. 
She  hung,  Kke  a  statue  without  any 
movement,  and  looked  straight 
ahead.  I  hoped  that  she  would  not 
look  into  the  water  again  as  this 
might  be  her  last  move.  I  had  to 
talk  and  keep  her  interested  until 
the  boats  could  get  into  some  kind 
of  a  position. 

"What's  your  name,  Sis?"  I 
asked. 

"My  name  is  Celeste,"  she  said 
loud  and  clear. 

"My  name  is  Mike  Morris  and 
I'm  a  police  officer,"  I  told  her. 

"What  difference  does  that  make 
to  me?"  she  asked. 

"None  at  all,"   I    answered   her 
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and  then  asked  my  own  question. 
"Why  are  you  doing  this,  Celeste?'' 

"I  have  a  good  reason  all  right," 
she  said  without  faltering. 

"I  have  a  girl  your  age,  Celeste," 
I  kept  on.  '*And  I  know  some  of 
the  problems  that  you  face.  Let  me 
help  you  and  we  can  talk  about  your 
troubles." 

"You  stay  away  from  me,"  she 
snapped. 

This  warning  came  because  I  had 
unconsciously  taken  another  step 
in  her  direction.  She  had  noticed  it 
and  she  was  not  long  in  announcing 
her  feelings  about  it.  I  looked  up 
and  down  the  river  and  realized 
that  Bill  Wilson's  call  had  not  had 
a  chance  to  produce  results. 


**I  would  like  to  help  you, 
Celeste,"  I  opened  again. 

"I  don't  trust  you,"  she  barked 
these  words. 

"My  name  is  Mike,"  I  reminded 
her. 

"I  don't  care  about  your  name," 
she  returned. 

"Let  me  help  you  back  over  the 
rail  and  everything  will  be  all  right." 

"No,"  she  snapped.  "Nobody  can 
help  me  and  I  don't  trust  you." 

"But  I  trust  you,  Celeste.  I  trust 
you,  just  as  I  trust  my  own  little 
girl  who  is  about  your  age." 

"Nobody  trusts  me."  She  sounded 
weaker  now  and  a  frantic  note  had 
crept  into  her  voice.  "I  don't  have 
any  friends." 
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**rm  your  friend,  Celeste,"  I  was 
pleading  my  case  now. 

This  time  she  did  not  contradict 
me.  I  felt  that  I  might  have  got 
past  one  block.  I  was  also  a  hypo- 
crite. I  was  asking  her  to  trust  me 
when  I  had  made  a  promise  not  to 
trust  anyone. 

Time  was  running  out  on  me.  Her 
strength  was  a  matter  of  concern. 
I  did  not  know  how  much  longer 
she  could  hold  on  even  if  she  had 
no  desire  to  jump.  Even  if  she  had 
changed  her  mind  she  might  not 
have  the  power  to  pull  herself  back 
to  safety.  I  had  to  make  a  move. 

The  crowd  was  getting  heavy  now. 
There  was  a  humming  sound  com- 
ing from  people  talking  in  low 
tones.  It  was  very  annoying.  There 
was  not  much  left  to  do,  but  there 
was  that  one  word  on  which  I  would 
hang  the  outcome  of  the  case. 

**Trust  me.  Celeste."  I  begged. 

I  moved  very  slowly,  more  in  a 
shuffling  manner  than  bold  steps. 
Her  eyes  turned  toward  me.    She 


closed  them.  I  moved  faster.  Her 
eyes  opened  and  I  stood  still  once 
more. 

"You  do  trust  me,  Celeste?"  I 
asked. 

Her  eyes  closed  again.  Like  that 
of  a  person  who  had  just  made  a 
great  decision  and  did  not  want  to 
see  the  final  result.  This  was  the 
moment.  I  lunged  just  as  she  lost 
her  hold.  I  managed  to  get  only  one 
wrist  but  that  was  all  I  needed. 

I  tried  to  be  as  gentle  as  possible 
but  I  was  also  running  out  of 
strength.  The  ordeal  was  over.  A 
doctor  and  an  ambulance  took 
charge  of  Celeste  and  I  thought 
that  would  be  the  end  except  for  my 
report. 

I  told  Mary  the  story  before  she 
got  the  newspaper  version  of  it.  She 
did  not  say  one  word.  Her  fears 
would  never  return.  I  must  have 
been  wrong  about  my  distrust  in 
people.  Or  I  would  not  have  been 
able  to  get  the  girl  to  place  that  much 
confidence  in  me.  ■  ■ 


PLEASE  TELL  ME 
Feeling  it  was  high  time  my  fourteen-year-old  niece  realized 
that  there  are  other  sounds  than  "beat"  music,  I  hauled  her  off 
to  a  symphony  concert.  She  sat  in  silence  until  the  end  of  the  first 
movement.  Then  she  turned  to  me  and,  in  a  very  audible  whisper, 
said:  "I'm  afraid  Tm  not  with  this.  Auntie.  You'll  have  to  tell  me 
when  we  start  to  scream."  — Z>.  Hill  in  Today  (London). 

A  sidewalk  interviewer  asked  one  of  our  old-timers  what  he 
thought  of  the  two  candidates  for  an  election.  "When  I  look  at 
them,"  said  the  old  fellow  sorrowfully,  "I'm  thankful  only  one  of 
them  can  get  elected."  — Machinist. 
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By  Richard  E.  Lentz 


ANCIENT  King  Solomon  was 
Xjl  very  wise,  they  say,  and  had 
many  — oh,  very  many  wives.  If  so, 
he  may  not  have  been  as  wise  as 
they  say.  And  anyway,  having  a 
number  of  wives  was  legal  and  re- 
spectable three  thousand  years  ago. 
Wives  were  property! 

How  many  wives  can  a  man 
handle?  Would  you  say  one  or  two 
or  more?  Today,  with  easy  divorce, 
there  can  be  serial  marriages  that 
occasionally  get  to  be  as  numerous 
as  ten  or  twelve.  With  our  longer 
life  span,  there  are  many  widows 
and  widowers  who  find  comfort  and 
companionship  in  second  marriages. 
A  second  wife  — or  even  a  third  wife 
seems  to  meet  the  life  needs  of  many 
men  and  in  many  ways  this  is  whole- 
some and  constructive. 

The  problem  of  this  article  is  not 
that  type  of  wife  relationship.  It  is 
rather  the  intimate  but  casual  rela- 
tionship between  a  man  and  woman 
that  takes  place  outside  of  marriage. 
Some  people  speak  loosely  of  this 
situation  as  "having  many  wives." 


Growing  numbers  of  people  seem  to 
accept  such  extramarital  relations 
as  normal.  They  regard  "many 
wives"  as  a  realistic  adjustment  to 
separation  from  home  and  family. 
It  is  realistic  and  an  impressive 
case  can  be  made  for  it  by  tjiose 
who  contend  that  "sex  is  where 
you  find  it  when  you  need  it." 
Everyone  decides  how  true  and 
right  are  the  arguments  set  forth. 
There  are  half-a-dozen  questions  a 
person  needs  to  ask  himself  if  he 
considers  adding  a  "part-time  wife." 

Are  You  Better  Than  a  Computer? 

Today  we  are  familiar  with  the 
machine  that  stores  information. 
The  total  capacity  of  these  thinking 
machines  is  unbelievable.  Those 
who  feed  data  into  these  machines 
are  very  careful  not  to  "confuse" 
the  machine  with  contradictory  in- 
formation but  in  case  of  an  error 
there  are  ways  to  cancel  or  correct 
the  mistake. 

In  many  ways  the  human  brain 
and  memory  are  like  the  computer 


Mr.  Lentz  is  director  of  the  Department  of  Family  Life,  Disciples  of 
Christ,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46207 
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machine  and  have  unbeUevable 
powers  of  retaining  information  reg- 
istered in  them.  Every  experience 
of  a  person  is  registered  unalterably 
in  his  nervous  system. 

Extramarital  experiences  are  over- 
lays upon  marriage.  Two  or  more 
images  appear  in  recall  when  "love" 
is  the  code  number.  A  man's  future 
relation  with  his  wife  has  a  built-in 
distortion.  Case  histories  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  show  guilt,  es- 
trangement, and  cruelty  as  resulting 
from  infidelity.  No  one  can  prevent 
the  impression  of  every  sexual  ex- 
perience from  registering  in  his 
memory  and  subconscious. 

How  Much  Do  You  Love  Your  Wife? 

The  more  deeply  a  couple  love 
each  "other  the  more  unique  and 
personal  is  their  relationship.  There 
can't  be  a  stand-in  for  one's  beloved. 
Nobody  can  take  your  wife's  place 
with  you  — right?  Then  why  try  to 
put  someone  in  her  place  as  an  in- 
adequate substitute? 

Love  is  all-inclusive  of  body, 
mind,  and  spirit.  True  marital  love 
involves  all  three  aspects  of  per- 
sonality. You  and  your  wife  have 
shared  — are  bound  together  by 
experiences  on  all  three  levels. 
Indeed  this  is  what  is  meant  by 
"being  one"  in  Christian  marriage. 
This  "triple  thread"  marriage  bond 
is  a  sacred  one. 

Some  say,  "But  I  can  love  my 
wife  and  somebody  else."  True! 
Someone  else  like  your  mother,  your 
child,  or  a  friend.  These  loves 
support  one  another.  When  one 
shares  too  intimately  in  a  competi- 
tive "love"  situation  first  loves  are 


weakened  or  diluted.  All  one  needs 
to  do  to  discover  what  extramarital 
relations  mean  to  love  is  to  ask  his 
wife  whether  her  love  objects.  Or 
put  yourself  in  her  place.  One  can 
paraphrase  a  familiar  advertising 
commercial,  "When  one  cares 
enough  to  save  the  very  best"  he 
will  keep  his  love  exclusive! 

Are  You  a  Man  of  Your  Word? 

Marriage  vows  are  laws.  They  all 
ask  parties  to  them  to  make 
promises  to  one  another  and  to  the 
state.  All  of  the  marriage  cere- 
monies that  have  any  general  accept- 
ance ask  or  assume  fidelity  in 
marriage.  When  you  were  married 
you  promised  to  be  faithful  and 
true.  No  marriage  certificate  has 
ever  been  printed  with  fine  print 
footnote  exceptions. 

Sure,  promises  are  conditional, 
that  is  they  may  not  be  binding 
or  desirable  under  certain  altered 
conditions.  Usually  these  conditions 
are  stated  in  the  promise.  Also  it 
is  likely  that  nobody  has  been  able 
to  honor  all  of  the  promises  of  his 
whole  life.  But  if  we  are  breaking 
or  failing  to  honor  our  promises  we 
need  to  recognize  the  fact  and 
acknowledge  it.  Are  you  a  man  who 
keeps  your  promises? 

What  Is  Commercial  Sex? 

Sex  is  a  product  on  the  market 
today.  There  are  many  places  where 
it  may  be  bought.  And  there  are 
many  wholesalers  and  retailers.  But 
what  is  this  commercial  sex?  Is  it 
always  labeled  accurately?  Often 
partners  in  the  commercial  sex 
transaction  do  not  know  each  other's 
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name  and  cannot  identify  each  other 
afterward.  It  cannot  be  a  personal- 
ized product— this  commercial  sex! 
This  means  that  the  relationship 
it  represents  is  scarcely  more  than 
brief  physical  contact,  impersonal 
and  therefore  completely  lacking 
any  love  content. 

The  most  it  can  do  is  release 
physical  tensions,  often  by  creating 
emotional  and  moral  tensions  which 
are  more  difficult  to  handle. 

Whose  Child  Will  He  Be? 

'  These  '*part-time  wives"  bear 
thousands  of  unexpected  children 
every  year.  And  every  one  of  these 
children  bears  some  of  the  features 
and  heredity  of  his  father.  To  be 
sure,  most  of  the  babies  conceived 
as  a  result  of  extramarital  sexual 
experience  do  not  see  their  fathers 
and  their  fathers  do  not  see  them 
either.  The  children  will  know  the 
conditions  of  their  birth,  you  may 
believe.  Their  thoughts  of  their 
father  will  not  be  pleasant  ones  nor 
complimentary.  They  have  a  right 
—  these  unwanted  children— to  feel 
bitter  about  a  lifetime  of  handicap. 

**It  won't  be  my  fault.  I  will 
plan  it  so  that  will  not  happen." 
These  are  famous  last  words.  The 
only  thing  you  can  be  certain  about 
is  that  it  cannot  happen  without 
youf 

Who  is  that  woman  you  were 
out  with  last  night?  Your  part-time 
wife  is  a  woman,  isn't  she?  This 
question  is  not  intended  to  raise  the 
homosexual  issue  but  because  of 
the  impersonal  character  of  com- 
mercial sex  persons  are  likely  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  their  partner 


is  a  person  — a  fellow  human  being. 
Most  people  assume  that  white 
slavery  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Only 
the  methods  are  different.  Thousands 
of  innocent  women  are  betrayed 
into  situations  and  relationships 
where  their  bodies  are  for  hire.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  these  women 
to  free  themselves  from  the  influ- 
ence, sometimes  intimidation  of 
those  who  exploit  them. 

The  clientele  supports  the  in- 
dustry. Every  "buyer"  shares  the 
guilt  of  exploitation,  degradation, 
and  corruption  that  destroys  the 
prostitute.  And  this  is  true  whether 
the  promiscuous  woman  receives 
money,  gifts,  or  *' sweet  talk"  in 
exchange  for  her  service. 

Put  your  mother  or  wife  or  sister 
or  sweetheart  in  her  place  and  see 
what  changes  of  attitude  follow. 
This  woman  who  is  candidate  for 
your  part-time  wife,  whose  daughter 
is  she?  Whose  sister?  What  ideals 
and  dreams  do  you  imagine  she 
once  held?  What  is  the  future  you 
are  helping  to  build  for  her? 

No  one  knows,  of  course,  what 
Solomon  would  do  were  he  to  face 
difficult  modern  situations.  These 
situations  confront  millions  of  men 
and  women  today.  It  may  well  be 
that  we  need  to  be  wiser  than 
Solomon.  ■  ■ 

BALM 
God  has  a  balm  for  wounded  souls, 
His  matchless  love,  the  base; 
He  adds  our  prayers,  pours  in 

our  tears 
And  blends  them  with  his  grace. 
— Esther  Belle  Heins 
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Bedside 
network 


By  William  Folprecht 


Florence  Henderson,  TV  and  Broadway 
star,  sings  with  one   of   the   patients. 


OLD  radio  scripts  featuring  the 
exploits  of  the  Lone  Ranger 
and  the  humorous  escapades  of 
Jack  Benny  are  gaining  a  new 
lease  on  life.  But  the  lines  are  being 
read  by  a  new  breed  of  *'actor,"  the 
veterans  in  more  than  one-hundred 
VA  hospitals  across  the  land. 

Part  of  an  unusual  "Veterans' 
Network,"  the  taped  scripts  are 
being  played  back  weekly  over  the 
public  address  systems  in  each  hos- 
pital. The  whole  idea  is  a  novel  one, 
which  has  been  snowballing  in  pop- 
ularity since  it  began  over  a  decade 
ago. 

The  Bedside  Network  has  been 
in    existence    since     1948.     It     all 


started  one  night  when  Jean  Tighe, 
a  singer,  visited  the  VA  hospital 
on  Staten  Island,  New  York.  One  of 
a  number  of  singers  and  musicians. 
Miss  Tighe  presented  her  selections 
and  when  the  entertainment  was 
concluded,  departed. 

Out  on  the  bus  platform  she 
suddenly  realized  that  she  had  left 
behind  some  music  especially  scored 
just  for  her  singing.  When  she  re- 
turned to  the  ward  to  reclaim  her 
material  she  was  struck  by  the 
crestfallen  faces  of  the  men. 

A  few  moments  before  they  had 
been  laughing,  joyously  receiving 
the  music  and  patter  of  their 
guests.  Now  that  the  visitors  had 
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left,  the  men  were  staring  at  the 
walls  despondently.  The  happiness 
of  the  moments  before  had  seem- 
ingly vanished. 

For  several  days  afterward  Jean 
Tighe  could  not  forget  the  sad 
faces  of  the  veterans  who  had 
earlier  joined  in  happily  applauding 
the  singers  and  comedians.  The 
more  she  pondered  over  the  situa- 
tion, the  more  she  was  convinced 
that  the  patients  needed  more  than 
visits  from  well-meaning  entertainers 
to  sustain  their  morale. 
^  During  a  later  visit  to  the  hos- 
pital she  learned  that  most  hospitals 
possessed  pubHc  address  systems. 
Why  not  make  use  of  them  to 
**broadcast"  entertainment  the 
men  created  themselves?  The  hos- 
pital authorities  were  more  than 
willing  to  cooperate.  The  next  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  was  to  secure  the 
services  of  people  who  would  be 
willing  to  rehearse  the  men,  to  help 
them  present  adequate  programs. 

Jean  discussed  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  '^bedside  network"  with  a 
friend,  A.  Carl  Rigrod,  an  advertis- 
ing executive,  who  gave  her  much 
encouragement.  From  the  enter- 
tainment and  advertising  field  he 
brought  volunteers  who  were  will- 
ing to  visit  the  hospitals,  not  to 
sing  or  read  lines  themselves,  but 
to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  veterans 
as  they  sang  into  a  mike,  took  part 
in  a  panel  discussion,  or  read  the 
lines  of  a  popular  radio  script. 

Others  learned  of  the  success  of 
the  Halloran  (Staten  Island)  Hos- 
pital effort,  and  soon  several  other 
metropolitan  VA  centers  asked  for 
volunteers.  Within  a  few  years  the 


whole  idea  caught  on  in  other  states. 
Today  there  are  over  115  hospitals 
who  have  such  programs  going. 

NOW  the  Veterans'  Bedside 
Network  has  an  extensive 
library  of  old  radio  scripts,  all 
donated  by  stations,  advertising 
agencies,  and  former  sponsors  of 
the  shows.  In  addition,  the  Veterans 
Hospital  Radio  Guild  (VHRG),  the 
"officiaF'  name  of  the  organization, 
owns  tape  recorders  and  record 
players,  complete  with  recordings 
of  sound  effects  and  music  for 
dramatic  programs. 

Volunteers  from  the  stage,  screen, 
and  television  offer  their  services 
and  go  in  teams  weekly  to  the  hos- 
pitals. The  visitors  lead  the  men 
in  community  singing,  which  is  re- 
corded and  later  played  back,  let 
them  sing  solos,  rehearse  them  in 
dramatic  and  comical  skits. 

The  whole  project  is  indescribable 
in  the  therapeutic  effect  it  has  on 
the  men,  many  of  whom  have  be- 
come bored,  discouraged,  and  dis- 
illusioned until  they  suddenly  hear 
themselves  on  tape.  For  some  the 
pull  or  attraction  of  the  network 
outdraws  **movie  night"  at  the 
hospital,  no  mean  feat. 

Take  Eddie  Camp,  who  has  al- 
ready spent  two-and-a-half  years 
in  one  of  New  York's  Veterans 
Hospitals.  Diabetic,  troubled  with 
an  ulcer,  possessing  artificial  legs, 
Eddie  manipulates  his  wheelchair 
with  dexterity  and  speed  as  he 
gets  the  word:  ''The  Network  folks 
are  here!" 

Eddie  not  only  sings  with  such 
visiting     celebrities     as     Connie 
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Boswell,  but  he  writes  his  own 
lyrics  to  sing  to  popular  music.  The 
nights  in  between  the  Network 
recording  he  spends  writing  music, 
practicing  his  new  words,  envision- 
ing new  lyrics.  Throughout  some 
dark  days  in  the  hospital  Eddie  has 
been  sustained  by  the  very  thought 
of  doing  something  creative  through 
the  VHRG.  It  has  opened  a  whole 
new  life  to  him. 

In  Los  Angeles  Fred  Legler  spent 
time  in  Wadsworth  VA  Hospital. 
When  he  first  started  working  with 
the  Network  as  he  later  wrote,  *T 
found  that  I  often  did  not  have 
enough  breath  left  to  finish  a  small 
role  in  a  short  script  without  dis- 
comfort. But  at  the  session  last  week 
I  was  assigned  a  main  role  in  a 
long  script  and  my  breath  held  up 
all  the  way  through.  Would  I  be 
doing  this  well  without  the  help 
I've  received  from  the  Bedside  Net- 
work?" 

All  over  the  country  men  like 
Eddie  Camp  and  Fred  Legler  are 
reporting  similar  experiences.  Jean 
Tighe  really  had  a  great  idea,  they 
believe,  when  she  dreamed  up  the 
Guild's  program  for  combating 
dreariness  and  discouragement. 

Although  the  Network  now  en- 
joys the  approval  of  the  President 


of  the  United  States,  by  a  decree 
of  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy,  the 
organization  receives  no  subsidy 
from  any  governmental  agency.  All 
of  its  work  is  supported  by  private 
donations  sent  to  its  office  at  353 
West  57th  Street,  New  York  City, 
where  a  small  clerical  staff  is  main- 
tained. All  the  folks  who  operate 
the  tape  recorders  and  record 
players  are  still  volunteers  from 
the  entertainment  fields. 

Last  year  these  volunteers  con- 
tributed 140,942  man  hours  of  work, 
going  out  to  hospitals  in  rain,  sleet, 
snow,  and  hail.  "We  just  can't 
miss  a  week,"  one  of  them  told  us 
recently,  "for  the  men  look  forward 
to  our  coming  and  would  feel  let 
down  if  we  didn't  make  it." 

Stars  from  the  entertainment  field 
who  have  visited  the  hospitals  include 
Bud  Collier,  Ed  SuUivan,  Garry 
Moore,  Dorothy  Fields,  Richard 
Rodgers,  and  Maurice  Evans.  Lesser 
lights,  too,  have  invested  their 
time  in  making  the  rounds. 

As  a  result,  the  actors  on  the  Vets 
Network  read  their  lines  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  Barrymore  — even 
if  they  are  not  really  on  the  air. 
And  the  change  in  their  lives  as  a 
result  of  their  participation  is  almost 
miraculous.  ■  ■ 


THINK  IT  THROUGH:  Even  God  does  not  try  to  make  people 
be  good;  he  just  shows  them  how. . . .  Yesterday  is  a  phantom,  and 
tomorrow  is  a  mirage,  but  today  is  yours;  use  it  welL  .  . .  You  can- 
not be  successful  in  any  venture  if  you  keep  slamming  the  door 
in  the  face  of  duty.  .  .  .  The  zealot  sometimes  forgets  that  God 
expects  us  to  lead  others  to  him,  as  a  shepherd  leads,  not  to  drive 
them,  as  a  swineherd  drives.  — Nina  Willis  Walter 
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You  Are  What  You  Believe 


By  Wallace  M.  Hale 


ASTRONAUTS  have  been  circl- 
xV  ing  the  earth  in  expensively 
contrived  metal  containers  at  the 
rate  of  one  revolution  of  the  whole 
earth  in  ninety  minutes.  To  believe 
in  such  a  "fantastic  miracle,"  a 
person  has  to  understand  the  rela- 
tionship of  speed  and  force  as  they 
exist  on  the  earth  and  in  the  space 
which  surrounds  our  planet.  Forty 
years  ago,  if  I  had  prophesied  to 
my  science  teacher  that  such  events 
would  take  place,  I  would  have 
"flunked"  the  course.  Now  new 
facts  have  been  discovered  and  life 
will  never  be  the  same. 

God  has  sought  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time  to  reveal  himself  to 
man.  He  spoke  through  prophets. 
He  was  a  God  of  action  in  history. 
Finally,  he  sent  Jesus  Christ,  his 
only  Son,  to  the  earth  to  make 
himself  known.  Only  a  few  believed 
in  him,  but  he  made  a  difference  in 
their  lives  and  they  went  out   to 


convince  the  world  that  something 
miraculous  had  happened. 

So  you  see,  what  one  believes 
about  space;  and  what  one  believes 
about  God  makes  a  difference  in 
men's  lives.  Space  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  caveman  who  choked  on  the 
smoke  of  his  crude  fire.  Similarly, 
our  basis  for  understanding  our- 
selves, one  another,  and  the  God 
who  created  us  and  to  whom  we  owe 
our  lives  has  improved  considerably 
since  the  time  of  Abraham.  We 
know  today  more  about  the  firmness, 
realiability,  and  steadfastness  of 
God. 

The  kind  of  belief  in  God  that 
makes  a  difference  in  our  lives  is 
that  which  lays  hold  by  faith  on  the 
things  God  offers  us.  We  become 
obedient  to  what  God  tells  us  to  do 
because  we  trust  God  completely. 
We  give  up  our  own  self-reliance 
and  self-interest  and  live  by  faith  — 
not  by  rational  scientific  test  tubes. 


Chaplain  Hale  serves  on  the  U.S.  Army  Chaplain  Board,  Fort  George 
G.  Meade,  Md. 
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The  Modern  Dilemma  in  Believing 
and  Doing 

Americans  claim  to  be  an  ''experi- 
ence-centered, scientifically -ori- 
ented" generation.  We  ''believe" 
those  things  can  be  weighed, 
measured,  and  analyzed.  We  spend 
much  of  our  money  and  time  delving 
into  the  mysteries  of  our  wonderful 
universe.  We  search  out  all  knowl- 
edge about  bacteria,  the  nucleus  of 
the  atom,  the  components  of  elec- 
tricity and  the  filing  and  recall 
system  of  the  human  brain.  We 
span  space,  build  gigantic  mechan- 
isms, erect  mammoth  buildings, 
cover  the  earth  with  huge  slabs  of 
concrete  that  can  land  monstrous 
airplanes  and  provide  an  adequate 
surface  for  millions  of  automobiles. 
Mentally,  we  compare  ourselves  with 
"the  God  of  our  youth,"  and,  like 
the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
it  seems  that  many  men  are  trying 
to  prove  themselves  superior  to  God. 

Such  words  as  "God,"  "Holy 
Spirit,"  and  "Christ"  symbolize 
ideas  that  cannot  be  tested  by  our 
ordinary  "scientific"  processes. 
Therefore,  for  many  people,  God 
is  a  hollow,  over-sentimental  word. 
The  Bible,  Jesus,  Christian,  reli- 
gious, miracle,  and  law  have  been 
relegated  to  the  back  of  our  minds. 
But  we  have  lost  something  in  this 
process.  Something  has  gone  from 
the  human  body.  We  are  taller, 
heavier,  and  travel  faster,  but  we 
are  not  stronger  in  our  spiritual  and 
mental  beings.  We  are  a  frustrated 
people  chased  by  some  horrible 
phantom  that  we  would  not  dare  call 
sin.    We   are   like    children    whose 


stomachs  are  aching  with  an  over- 
abundance of  sweets.  We  are  fat, 
but  starving.  We  suffer  spiritual 
malnutrition.  We  need  to  beHeve 
something  that  provides  red  blood 
cells  and  spiritual  muscles  for  a 
proper  foundation  on  which  we  can 
construct  the  type  of  life  needed  in 
these  days.  Jesus  speaks  to  us  in 
this  twentieth  century  as  pointedly 
as  he  spoke  to  an  older  one.  (Read 
Matthew  7:26,  27.) 

We  live  today  in  a  world  that  is 
marvelous,  stupendous,  and  gigan- 
tic, but  it  is  founded  on  material 
things.  A  serious  man  knows  that 
human  life  must  be  determined  by 
ideas.  We  know  that  great  causes 
are  begun  and  brought  to  fruition 
by  spirit.  No  army  can  win  a 
battle  who  has  only  armor,  no 
morals.  What  we  believe  about  the 
spiritual  determines  the  depth  and 
stability  of  our  lives.  Our  belief  in 
God  brings  out  our  very  best  and 
gives  hope  for  the  future.  To  in- 
crease in  knowledge  is  not  proof  that 
we  will  increase  in  godUness.  We 
need  at  least  one  major  absolute  — 
one  major  belief— in  Hfe  to  set  our 
compass  by.  We  need  some  bound- 
aries for  our  endeavors  or  we  are 
relegated  to  an  uncharted  existence, 
wandering  in  time  and  space  — 
without  an  eternity  to  get  things 
finished.  We  must  learn  to  believe 
in  the  spiritual  side  of  our  life 
along  with  our  material  beliefs. 

Christian  Beliefs  Have  Been  Tested, 
Too 

Many  of  the  scientific  beliefs  we 
cling  to  in  this  day  will  be  super- 
seded within  ten  years.  We  have 
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already  found  that  some  of  our 
medicines  may  help  the  mother  but 
cause  her  infant  extreme  physical 
disability.  We  may  find  that  tran- 
quilizers do  not  really  tranquilize. 
But,  we  do  have  many  beliefs  of  the 
spiritual  side  of  life  that  have  been 
tested  by  millions  and  to  which  they 
have  given  their  testimony. 

Simon  Peter  believed  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  God  even  though 
the  leaders  of  his  generation  thought 
he  was  foolish.  Paul  was  a  Ph.D. 
but  he  determined  to  destroy  this 
new  faith.  He  wrecked  the  homes 
of  Christians,  put  them  in  jail,  and 
even  participated  in  stoning  one  of 
them  to  death.  The  faithfulness  of 
these  Christians  in  their  belief  led 
Paul  to  become  a  Christian.  Once 
he  believed,  his  beliefs  made  a 
different  man  out  of  him  and  the 
world  has  never  been  the  same  since. 
He  believed  Jesus  was  truly  the 
Son  of  God.  Trusting  in  Christ,  he 
committed  his  life  to  his   service. 

What  Beliefs  Should  We  Hold? 

The  tall  young  man  sitting  with 
us  suddenly  stiffened  a  bit  and 
confessed,  '*I  suppose  I  haven't  had 
much  conviction  on  many  major 
subjects  in  my  life."  He  was  well- 
fed,  well-educated  and  successful, 
but  he  had  never  believed  in  God 
as  a  Father  and  Source  of  Authority. 
But,  like  many  others,  he  was  wrong 
when  he  thought  he  had  few  con- 
victions. He  had  many,  indeed;  yet 
he  was  convinced  that  religion 
offered  little  to  him.  At  the  time 
he  was  in  trouble  and  I  was  able 
to  discuss  frankly  with  him  the 
problems  of  belief. 


Christ,  when  questioned  about 
the  greatest  commandment,  replied 
"You  shall  love  the  Lord  your 
God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with 
all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your 
mind.  This  is  the  great  and  first 
Commandment."  And  the  second  is 
like  it,  "You  shall  love  your  neighbor 
as  yourself."  On  these  two  com- 
mandments depend  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  (See  Matthew  22: 
36-40.) 

A  man  may  apply  these  com- 
mandments in  many,  many  ways 
for  these  provide  him  a  basis  for 
living. 

Ask  yourself  one  question,  "If  I 
keep  going  the  direction  I  am  going, 
where  will  I  end  up?"  Each  of  us 
can  plot  a  straight  line  from  here 
throughout  life  — and  throughout 
eternity  — if  we  choose  to  believe 
what  Christ  has  taught  us. 

You  and  I  are  the  only  creatures 
God  made  who  can  believe.  He  has 
given  us  the  right  to  choose  and 
He  has  made  us  responsible  for  our 
choice.  We  can  select  a  life  of  evil 
or  a  life  of  good.  We  can  live  as  a  A\ 
fence  straddler  or  we  can  choose  a  ^1 
more  adventuresome  way.  We  can 
believe  God  and  live  on  his  promises 
or  we  can  reject  him  and  live  for 
ourselves. 

You  and  I  can  take  the  facts 
we  find  in  this  world  and  can  use 
them  to    fuel   our   faith.    We    can  i 

believe  — and  choose  — and  be  — and         i 
become.  This  is  why  human  beings 
are  so  important  to  God.  ■  ■ 

Said  the  bee  to  the  flea  — 
"Don't    touch    that    DDT!" 

— Anna  Herbert 
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Don't  Bet  On  It! 


By  Charles  M ilazzo 


Some    startling    statistics    about    your  chances  to  win 


IF  YOU  are  one  of  the  many  who 
feels  unable  to  resist  the  urge  to 
try  your  luck  at  cards,  dice,  num- 
bers, roulette,  slot  machines,  and 
horse  racing,  here  are  some  statistics 
that  may  jolt  you  a  bit. 

Were  you  aware,  for  instance,  that 
the  odds  against  making  bingo  in 
the  first  five  numbers  are  about 
170,000  to  1?  Also,  the  odds  against 
your  winning  any  given  bingo  game 
are  about  300  to  1?  And  get  this: 
they're  7  to  1  against  your  winning 
even  one  of  the  average  30  games 
played. 

Here's  something  you'll  find  hard 
to  believe:  you  must  donate  4,000 
coins  to  a  **one-arm  bandit"  before 
another  jackpot  will  greet  you!  Most 
"bandits"  are  set  to  take  from  40  to 
80  percent  of  all  the  coins  fed  into 
them.  Slot-machine  tax-investigators 
estimate  the  machines  haul  in  a 
billion  dollars  a  year.  That's  not 
how  much  goes  in  and  comes  out, 
but  what  is  kept. 


What  about  your  chances  at  play- 
ing cards?  Whether  you  play  penny 
ante  or  no-limit,  here's  the  way  the 
odds  are  stacked  against  you  with 
the  first  cards  dealt  you  in  a  poker 
game.  (Without  jokers,  of  course!) 

Normally,  you  can  expect  a  pair 
in  every  other  deal.  A  pair  of  jacks 
should  come  up  once  in  every  five 
deals;  a  pair  of  queens  visits  you  in 
every  six  deals.  While  there  are  just 
as  many  queens  as  there  are  kings 
or  jacks  in  a  deck  of  cards,  a  pair 
of  kings  comes  up  once  in  every 
seven  deals.  No  one  knows  why,  but 
it  does.  Aces  seem  to  know  they're 
tops  in  the  pair  field,  so  they  come 
up  once  in  every  nine  deals. 

If  you  want  to  draw  a  perfect 
hand  in  bridge,  you  may  have  to 
play  more  than  600,000,000,000 
games  before  you  get  the  ''grand- 
slam"  cards  in  spades  or  any  other 
suit,  from  a  properly  shuffled  deck 
of  cards. 

Someone   has    figured    that    the 
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chances  are  1,004  to  976  against 
the  dice  tosser.  That  means  that 
the  tosser  will  win  976  times  and 
lose  1,004  times.  If  a  person  bets 
a  dollar  each  time,  he  could  be  out 
$28  at  the  end  of  1,980  turns  of  dice 
tossing. 

Just  what  are  the  odds  against 
those  who  toss  the  dice  to  win 
money? 

Against  point  number  4  and  10, 
they're  11  to  1;  against  5  or  9, 
they're  8  to  1;  against  6  or  8,  they're 
31  to  5;  against  7,  they're  5  to  1;  and 
against  ''craps"  (2,3,12),  they're 
respectively  35  to  1,  17  to  1,  and 
35tol. 

One  mathematician  applied  the 
computer  to  America's  national 
pastime,  baseball,  and  discovered 
that  you  have  one  chance  in  13 
trillion  to  predict  accurately  the  20 
big  league  teams'  final  standing.  In 
exact  figures,  it's  one  to  13,168,189,- 
440,000. 

You  may  have  heard  or  read  that 
if  you  consistently  bet  on  the  tips 
of  any  well-known  horse  or  dog- 
racing  handicapper,  you'll  end  up 
winning.  Don't  believe  it! 

What  about  bowling?  The  aver- 
age bowler  rolls  about  three  games 
a  week.  Out  of  a  possible  score  of 
300  the  odds  against  a  perfect  game 
are  225,000  to  1.  In  a  New  York 
establishment,  a  perfect  score  has 
occurred  only  twice  in  more  than  a 
million  games. 

WHAT  prompts  60  percent  of 
America's   adult    population 
to  gamble  at  one  time  or  another? 
One  expert  who    has   written    a 
number  of   books   on    the    subject 


says  the  average  gambler  is  the  vic- 
tim of  what  is  termed  a  sixth  sense. 
This  expert  points  to  the  dice- 
shooter  who  ''talks"  to  the  "ivories" 
and  the  racetrack  better  who  vicar- 
iously rides  the  nags  he  bets  on. 
"These  gamblers  are  like  children 
who  think  they  can  tell  things  to 
obey  their  wills." 

Actually,  slight  consideration  is 
given  to  the  odds  by  those  who  bet 
frequently.  These  individuals  claim 
they  have  developed  skills  or  make 
use  of  stored  up  knowledge  that 
help  reduce  the  law  of  averages 
against  them.  Competing  with  others 
not  as  skilled  or  knowledgeable, 
they  are  able  to  lose  less  frequently. 
The  trouble  is  that  once  addicted  to 
the  gambling  habit  they  become 
trapped  in  trying  to  win  as  much 
as  possible  as  opposed  to  trying  to 
lose  as  little  as  possible.  In  that 
dilemma  each  likens  himself  to  the 
Runyonesque  character  who,  en- 
route  to  the  racetrack,  muttered 
to  himself,  "I  hope  I  break  even 
today.  I  can't  afford  to  lose." 

A  New  York  psychoanalyst  has 
this  to  say  about  the  gambling  trait. 
"Most  people  bet  a  few  dollars  on 
any  gamble  just  for  the  devilment 
of  it.  There's  nothing  wrong  with 
this,  except  that  if  persisted  in  it 
may  lead  to  a  bad,  uncontrollable 
habit." 

For  those  with  the  uncontrollable 
habit,  "Gamblers  Anonymous"  has 
a  more  meaningful  explanation.  GA 
says  that  gambler  types  who  go- 
for-broke  keep  themselves  in  debt 
because  they  have  a  guilt  sense  (in- 
grained before  the  habit  starts)  that 
calls  for  self-abasement.  The  patho- 
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logical  gambler  may  insist  he 
gambles  for  the  joy  of  it  and  the 
dream  of  one  day  getting  that  once- 
in-a-lifetime  "hit."  If  he  wins  the 
big  one,  he  swears  he'll  quit!  But 
no  "hit"  is  ever  that  big. 

"In  the  long  run,  nobody  can 
win  but  the  man  who  owns  the 
game,"  warns  Ernest  E.  Blanche, 
who  heads  a  research  company  in 
the  nation's  capital.  The  mathe- 
matical laws  of  chance  guarantee 
any  gambling  operations  from  2 
to  90  per  cent  of  all  the  moneys 
wagered.  Bingo  tops  the  list  of  games 
that  keeps  the  most  of  a  player's 
money,  about  90  percent. 

The  man  who  owns  the  game  — 
the  real  professional  — doesn't  have 
to  cheat,  says  Blanche.  "He  just 
has  to  wait."  Thus  if  you  have 
normal  luck  in  roulette  and  bet  $10 
on  every  spin  of  the  wheel,  you'll 
be  relieved  of  $3  in  the  course  of 
an  hour.  A  similar  run  of  luck  at 
the  dice  table  at  $10  a  roll  will  cost 
you  $111.  These  amounts  are  the 
minimum  charge  for  the  privilege 
of  just  occupying  a   place  to  bet. 

On  the  subject  of  what  the  gam- 
bling habit  pattern  is  doing  to  our 
social  lives,  E.  Wilson  Purdy,  com- 
missioner of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police,  is  quite  outspoken. 

"While  most  persons  would  have 
no  interest  or  desire  to  support 
crime,  many  are  quite  willing  to 
participate  in  fringe  activities 
through  which  money —  the  life-blood 
of  organized  crime  — trickles  back 
to  the  organization."  So-called  social 
gambling,  he  said,   is  an  example. 

In  many  instances,  gambling  for 
a  worthy   cause    is   made   possible 


by  apparatus  controlled  and  made 
available  by  the  syndicate,  Purdy 
said.  "Can  we  afford  the  luxury 
of  paving  the  road  for  organized 
crime?" 

Persons  who  publicly  defend  social 
gambling  conveniently  ignore  the 
fact  that  it  helps  contribute  to  ac- 
tivities such  as  prostitution,  traffic 
in  drugs,  and  corruption  of  public 
affairs. 

''Legal  gambling,"  Wallace 
Turner  points  out  in  his  book, 
Gamblers'  Money,  entices  the  ad- 
dicted and  non-addicted  into  spend- 
ing money  in  the  hopes  of  getting 
something  for  nothing.  This  entice- 
ment reaches  deeper  than  the  pursuit 
of  a  hobby  or  vice.  "Under  the  cloak 
of  respectability,  legal  gambling 
entangles  more  than  a  corrupt  mi- 
nority. Where  you  have  gambling, 
you  have  gangs;  where  you  legalize 
gambling,  you  are  legalizing  gang 
operations  . . .  and  once  the  general 
morality  has  been  dragged  to  the 
gambler's  level,  the  next  step  is  to 
move  a  level  lower  to  tug  down  the 
rest  of  us  from  there."  ■   ■ 
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God  Removed  My  Fear 


By  Stanford  E.  Linzey,  Jr. 


DEAR  God,  if  I  must  die,  I 
must.  But  if  it  be  thy  will  Fd 
rather  not  die!  Please  God  remove 
this  fear  from  me!" 

This  was  my  prayer  one  night  as 
the  Aircraft  Carrier  U.S.S.  Yorktown 
(the  first  Yorktown)  made  her  way 
to  Midway  Island  where  she  was  to 
fight  her  last  battle  in  June,  1942. 

I  was  an  enlisted  musician.  My 
job  was  that  of  telephone-talker  at 
a  repair  party  on  the  third  deck. 
To  smartly  receive  and  relay  orders 
for  the  repair  party  officer  I  had 
to  have  a  clear  mind.  Now  fear  had 
taken  hold  of  me. 

A  month  earlier  we  had  come 
through  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea. 
We  were  still  shaken  by  this  ex- 
perience. The  ship  had  taken  a 
bomb  hit  which  had  claimed  many 
lives  and  had  gutted  a  great  area 
below  decks.  We  had  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  for  a  quick  patch-up. 
Because  the  fleet  was  small  we  were 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  im- 
pending Battle  of  Midway. 

In  this  crippled  condition  we  made 
our  way  northward.  Fear  fastened 
on  many  hearts.  I  was  afraid! 


I  was  a  Christian  and  as  such  I 
knew  that  I  should  put  up  a  cour- 
ageous front.  But  fear  is  human— 
now  it  was  paralyzing. 

I  was  lying  on  my  stomach  in 
my  bunk  one  night.  It  was  dark  — 
the  lights  were  out.  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
a  physical  weight  on  my  back  press- 
ing me  down.  I  was  troubled.  I 
thought  of  my  wife.  My  faith  was 
being  put  to  the  test.  This  battle 
could  mean  the  end  for  me.  With 
this  realization  I  made  the  prayer 
of  commitment,  "Dear  God,  I  don't 
care  ..." 

Then  something  happened!  After 
I  had  finished  my  brief  prayer,  the 
weight  seemed  to  lift!  It  was  so 
sudden  and  real  that  my  first  re- 
action was  that  someone  was  near 
me.  I  got  out  of  my  bunk  and  groped 
around  in  the  dark  to  find  someone 
—  anyone  — but  no  one  was  there. 
Then  I  realized  that  my  terrible 
fear  was  gone!  I  was  free  from  its 
grip!  Tension  was  relaxed.  God's 
Presence  was  real.  I  had  a  sense 
of  not  being  alone.  I  would  go 
through  this  battle   without    fear! 

The  ship  plowed  on  to  Midway. 
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On  June  4,  1942,  we  were  lying  off 
Midway  awaiting  the  Japanese  at- 
tack on  the  Island.  When  Japanese 
aircraft  bombed  Midway,  we  joined 
battle.  In  a  short  time  we  disabled 
or  sunk  a  number  of  the  enemy's 
men-of-war. 

Then  we  were  spotted!  Destruc- 
tion began  to  rain  from  the  skies! 
Enemy  planes  approached  and 
dropped  their  bombs.  We  took  about 
seven  bomb  hits.  This  action  dis- 
abled our  engines  and  left  the  ship 
dead  in  the  water— a  sitting  duck! 
The  engineers  worked  feverishly  for 
a  couple  of  hours  and  got  us  under- 
way again. 

We  were  getting  up  steam  to  pull 
away  when  the  word  was  passed, 
"Stand  by  for  torpedo  attack!" 
Torpedoes  began  to  drop  from  all 
points  of  the  compass.  Three  ''fish" 
caught  us  nearly  midship  with 
sickening  explosions.  With  these 
hits  we  immediately  took  a  list  to 
the  port  side.  The  ship  leaned  so 
far  that  sea  water  lapped  over  the 
edge  of  the  hangar  deck.  We  were 
derelict! 

The  Bosun's  pipe   sounded    and 


the  Captain's  voice  came  over  the 
ship's  speaker  system  — the  last 
command  he  would  give  his  crew  — 
''Abandon  Ship!"  Along  with  others 
I  made  my  way  up  to  the  hangar 
deck  from  below  and  to  the  high 
side  where  the  deck  crews  had  hung 
two-inch  lines  from  the  flight  deck. 
Everything  was  orderly  — no  panic. 

In  turn  I  got  on  the  line  and  let 
myself  down  into  the  oily,  black 
water.  In  the  sea  about  two-thousand 
sailors  swam  and  tread  water  until 
Destroyers  took  them  on  board. 
From  these  ships  we  were  transferred 
to  others,  and  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor— and  home. 

The  greatest  sea-battle  of  World 
War  II  had  been  fought  and  won. 
The  Yorktown  had  been  bombed, 
torpedoed,  and  sunk,  and  her  crew 
had  abandoned  her  for  the  open 
seas.  While  I  realized  at  that  time 
that  I  could  have  lost  my  life,  I  had 
no  fear. 

The  Holy  Spirit  had  led  me  to 
understand  his  Word,  "Thou  dost 
keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he 
trusts  in  thee"  (Isa.  26:3).       ■  ■ 


"I  didn't  notice  this  deep  feeling  of  insecurity  until  I  realized  I  was 
overdrawn  at  the  bank." 
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EIGHT  GREAT  DAYS:  Friday 


Crucifixion 

By  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald 


FRIDAY  of  the  Last  Week  of  Jesus'  life  was  the  darkest  day  in 
all  the  annals  of  history.  On  that  day  Jesus  Christ  was  put  to 
death  by  crucifixion,  the  most  horrible  death  anyone  could  die! 

It  is  thought  this  form  of  punishment  was  suggested  when  someone 
thrust  a  pointed  stake  into  a  snake's  head,  turned  the  blunt  side 
downward,  planting  it  in  the  earth  and  leaving  the  snake  dangling 
there  to  die. 

The  human  victim  would  be  stripped  of  his  clothing,  his  hands 
nailed  to  a  crossbeam;  then  the  crossbeam  fixed  to  an  eight-or  nine- 
foot  upright;  and  the  whole  thing  dropped  into  a  hole  and  secured 
by  tramping  dirt  around  the  base. 

Most  often  the  victim  would  hang  there  for  hours  before  death 
came.  (Jesus  died  rather  quickly.  He  was  on  the  cross  from  9:00  A.M. 
to  3:00  P.M.  — six  hours.)  He  would  suffer  intense  torture  feeling  the 
pain  of  the  nails,  his  hunger,  his  thirst,  the  rigid  immobility  of  his 
body,  the  exposure,  and  the  inability  to  care  for  his  bodily  needs. 

Only  two  humane  things  were  done  for  the  victim:  a  peg  was  placed 
about  half-way  up  the  upright  to  support  the  body;  and  a  drug  was 
offered  which  deadened  pain.  Jesus,  however,  did  not  take  this  drug 
(Mk.  15:23). 

The  Arrest 

But  the  day  Christ  died  began  shortly  after  midnight  Thursday 
(actually  Friday  morning)  with  Jesus'  arrest  (see  Mk.  14:43-52). 
Judas  led  a  rabble  and  some  slaves  of  the  high  priest  armed  with 
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swords  and  clubs  down  across  the  Kidron  Valley  and  up  to 
Gethsemane  which  lay  on  the  slope  at  the  beginning  of  Olivet.  The 
small  group  was  there  — Jesus  and  his  disciples— in  the  darkness  of 
the  old  olive  trees.  The  arresters  wanted  to  be  sure  to  get  the  right 
man  so  Judas  the  betrayer  had  arranged  a  sign— he  would  kiss  the 
Master.  This  was  a  familiar  greeting  between  rabbi  and  pupil. 

The  Judas'  kiss  was  a  long  one;  and  gave  the  arresting  crowd  plenty 
of  time  to  locate  Jesus.  *'And  they  laid  hands  on  him  and  seized  him" 
(Mk.  14:46).  There  was  a  small  skirmish  for  Peter  drew  his  sword 
and  struck  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  high  priest  and  cut  off  his  ear. 

Jesus  pointed  out  how  ludicrous  this  whole  thing  was.  He  had  been 
teaching  daily  in  the  temple  and  they  had  had  plenty  of  chances  to 
arrest  him;  but  behold,  they  come  out  here  to  Gethsemane  with 
their  swords  and  clubs  as  if  to  capture  a  robber! 

The  disciples  panicked  and  ran  for  their  hves;  all  their  protestations 
of  loyalty  suddenly  vanished  (Mk.  14:50).  Mark  tells  of  a  young  man 
who  was  there  clad  only  in  his  nightgown.  The  arresters  tried  to 
seize  him;  but  they  grabbed  only  the  nightgown,  and  he  fled  into  the 
night  naked  (Mk.  14:51,52).  Probably  Mark  is  talking  about  himself; 
he  is  saying  essentially:  *'I  was  there  myself;  an  authentic  witness." 

Jesus  Before  the  Sanhedrin 

Immediately  after  his  arrest,  Jesus  was  brought  back  into  the  city 
to  the  high  priest's  house  for  an  informal  inquiry.  (See  Mk.  14:53-65.) 
This  was  probably  not  a  trial.  His  enemies  were  simply  seeking  evi- 
dence which  they  could  use  against  him. 

All  their  efforts  produced  no  real  evidence  of  wrongdoing;  but  they 
came  up  with  two  charges:  he  had  said,  **I  will  destroy  the  temple"; 
and  he  said,  *'I  am  the  Christ."  He  did  predict  that  the  temple  would 
be  destroyed;  but  he  did  not  say:  "I  will  destroy  the  temple."  He 
did  admit  to  Caiaphas  that  he  was  the  Christ,  or  the  Messiah.  The 
high  priest  tore  his  mantle  to  indicate  his  indignation. 

But  it  was  not  a  fair  court  seeking  to  judge  him  on  the  basis  of 
evidence;  they  were  his  prosecutors.  They  came  out  exactly  where 
they  started— condemning  him  as  deserving  of  death!  Then  they 
heaped  many  indignities  upon  him— spitting  in  his  face  and  striking 
him! 
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Peter's  Denial 

Mark's  descriptive  pen  now  turns  to  the  courtyard  outside  the 
high  priest's  palace.  (Read  Mk.  14:66-72.)  There  is  Simon  Peter, 
warming  at  the  devil's  campfire.  To  Peter's  credit,  he  was  there.  He 
fled  but  he  came  back;  and  he  was  around. 

A  maid  from  the  high  priest's  palace  had  a  good  memory;  and  she 
declared  to  all  those  milling  around  out  there  that  this  man  (pointing 
to  Peter)  was  one  of  the  disciples.  No,  said  Peter.  No.  No.  Three 
different  times.  Just  about  that  time  Peter  heard  the  cock  crow  twice; 
and  Peter  broke  down  and  wept! 

The  Trial  Before  Pilate 

'  Came  the  cold  grey  dawn  of  morning  that  first  Good  Friday;  and 
the  plotters  held  council  to  legalize  what  they  had  done  illegally 
during  the  night.  They  bound  Jesus  and  led  him  away  to  appear 
before  Pilate  (Mk.  15:1-15). 

No  charge  of  blasphemy  would  make  sense  in  a  Roman  court;  so 
now  Jesus  was  charged  with  insurrection.  They  said,  ''He  has  made 
himself  a  king."  Pilate  asked  the  Master  pointedly:  ''Are  you  the 
King  of  the  Jews?"  Jesus  neither  affirmed  nor  denied  at  this  point; 
but  rather  replied  simply:  "You  have  said  so."  He  was  noncommital. 
Perhaps  he  was  calling  forth  the  best  that  was  in  Pilate,  seeking 
faith,  to  help  Pilate  come  to  a  decision  for  himself. 

Pilate  seemed  to  be  a  good  man  but  he  was  weak.  He  wondered 
about  Jesus.  Surely  this  innocent-looking  man  could  not  hope  to 
lead  his  people  to  overthrow  Rome.  What  did  he  mean  when  he  said 
his  kingdom  was  of  another  world?  So  Pilate  searched  for  a  way  to 
release  Jesus.  He  thought  of  the  annual  custom  the  Romans  had  of 
releasing  an  outstanding  prisoner.  If  he  put  up  Jesus  alongside 
Barrabas,  a  true  insurrectionist— and  one  who  had  committed 
murder;  surely  the  people  would  ask  for  Jesus  to  go  free.  But  he 
misjudged  the  crowd.  He  did  not  know  how  intense  was  their  oppo- 
sition to  Jesus.  They  clamored  for  Barrabas;  and  Pilate  was  still 
left  with  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  Jesus. 

Well,  he'd  let  the  crowd  decide  — which  must  have  been  unusual: 
"Then  what  shall  I  do  with  the  man  whom  you  call  the  King  of  the 
Jews?"  They  were  thirsty  for  blood;  so  they  cried:  "Crucify  him!" 

Pilate  had  been  trying  to  be  fair,  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
oppose  the  crowd.  His  political  power  was  at  stake.  So  he  ordered 
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Jesus  scourged— beaten  with  knotted  cords  or  leather  straps  weighted 
with  pieces  of  metal  or  bone.  And  delivered  him  to  be  crucified. 

The  Crucifixion 

The  soldiers  led  Jesus  away  into  the  praetorium  (or  the  palace, 
perhaps  the  fortress  of  Antonia).  Once  again,  our  Lord  was  subjected 
to  indignities— this  time  the  mocking.  They  stripped  him,  threw  a 
scarlet  robe  over  him,  plaited  a  crown  of  thorns  and  placed  it  on  his 
head,  and  then  fell  down  before  him  in  mock  submission  and  cried: 
"Hail,  King  of  the  Jews!" 

Those  condemned  to  die  on  the  cross  were  made  to  carry  their  own 
crossbeam.  This  was  demanded  of  Jesus  until  exhausted  from  the  long 
night  and  the  beatings,  he  fell  and  was  unable  to  continue.  Just  then 
came  along  Simon  of  Cyrene  and  the  soldiers  forced  him  to  carry  the 
cross  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Their  destination  was  Calvary,  or  in  Aramaic  Golgotha  (**the  place 
of  a  skull"),  a  hill  just  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  where  Jesus 
was  to  be  put  to  death.  Crucifixion  was  in  public;  and  there  was 
always  a  sign  on  the  cross  to  indicate  the  crime  the  dying  one  had 
committed.  On  Jesus'  cross  they  placed  the  sign:  "The  King  of  the 
Jews."  And  with  him  were  crucified  two  robbers. 

As  our  Lord  hung  there,  the  passersby  wagged  their  heads  and 
taunted  him;  the  soldiers  jibed  at  him;  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
mocked  him  with  the  words:  "He  saved  others;  he  cannot  save  him- 
self." They  spoke  more  truly  than  they  realized.  Certainly  he  could 
have  saved  himself  by  a  miracle.  But  if  he  were  to  bear  the  world's 
sins  and  take  man's  place,  then  he  could  not  come  down! 

Mark  is  clear  about  the  hours  Jesus  spent  on  the  cross.  He  was 
hung  there  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  ("the  third  hour"  in  Mk. 
15:25).  From  noon  ("the  sixth  hour")  until  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon (until  "the  ninth  hour")  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land 
(the  "black  sirocco"?).  So  Jesus  hung  there  six  hours.  When  we  put 
all  the  Gospels  together  we  get  seven  sayings  on  the  cross.  Mark 
emphasizes  only  one:  "Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabach-thani?"  which  meant: 
"My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  (Mk.  15:  34,  35). 

This  is  the  depth  of  Christ's  suffering.  He  felt  abandoned  by 
Almighty  God.  Here  the  weight  of  the  world's  sin  was  pressing  down 
on  him. 

Then  came  the  final  death-cry:  "And  Jesus  uttered  a  loud  cry, 
and  breathed  his  last"  (Mk.  15:  36).  This  was  a  shout  of  triumph. 
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Victory  in  defeat— the  work  Jesus  had  come  to  do  was  done! 

With  the  cry  of  death,  a  symbolic  event  occurred— the  curtain 
separating  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  the  rest  of  the  temple  was  spht 
in  two.  A  sign  that  every  barrier  between  God  and  man  had  now  been 
removed.  Forever  after  sinful  man  may  come  directly  to  the  throne 
of  God. 

Not  everybody  mocked  the  Lord.  Mark  tells  us  that  a  Roman 
centurion  stood  by  to  watch  Jesus  die;  and  when  Jesus  breathed  his 
last,  the  centurion  cried:  "Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God"  (not 
"a''  son  of  God  as  in  the  RSV). 

Some  of  the  women  — Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
James  and  Joseph,  and  Salome— stood  afar  off  and  watched  the 
crucifixion. 

A  good  man,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin— 
and  one  who  had  come  to  admire  Jesus— came  to  Pilate  and  asked 
for  the  body  of  Jesus.  The  sabbath  was  drawing  nigh— just  three 
hours  away  — and  he  wanted  to  bury  the  body  before  the  sabbath. 
So  he  wrapped  it  in  grave  clothes  and  laid  it  in  his  new  tomb.  Barclay 
calls  Joseph:  ''the  man  who  gave  Jesus  a  tomb." 

So  the  *'day  Christ  died"  comes  to  an  end.  You  see  why  it  is  so 
dark.  But  wait— there  is  a  resurrection.  We  shall  study  about  that 
in  our  final  chapter. 

As  a  summary,  let  us  ask  what  does  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  mean? 
Four  things,  at  least:  1.  The  ugliness  of  sin.  In  putting  Christ  to  death, 
the  devil  did  his  greatest  work.  2.  The  beauty  of  God's  love.  The  cross 
shows  us  there  is  no  limit  to  God's  love.  3.  Substitution.  Christ  died 
for  us,  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  4.  Sacrifice.  Jesus  sends  out  this 
challenge  — and  he  lived  by  it:  "If  any  man  would  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me"  (Mk.  8:34). 


THE  CHRISTIAN  PARADOX 
All  through  life  I  see  a  cross — 

Where  sons  of  God  yield  up  their  breath; 
There  is  no  gain  except  by  loss; 
There  is  no  life  except  by  death; 
There  is  no  vision  but  by  faith. 

— Walter  Chambers  Smith 
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God  Wanted  Him  to  Be  Champ 


SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD  Arnold  Cream,  born  of  a  poor  colored 
family,  turned  to  fighting  to  escape  the  misery  and  poverty  of 
a  dreary  boyhood.  He  started  slow,  improving  in  each  bout  that 
he  fought.  The  years  went  swiftly  by.  Arnold  had  not  amassed  a 
great  fortune  in  his  two-fisted  trade,  nor  had  he  made  the  sports' 
headlines.  As  time  passed  further  by,  fights  became  harder  and 
harder  to  come  by,  so  he  began  fighting  throughout  the  globe, 
anywhere  there  was  a  purse  to  be  had.  He  was  thirty-one  years  old 
now,  penniless,  tired  and  disillusioned  when  he  decided  to  call  it 
quits  in  the  ring.  In  order  to  feed  his  wife  and  six  growing  children, 
the  proud  old  fighter  took  on  any  kind  of  labor  available:  garbage 
collector,  bricklayer,  stevedore;  he  even  dug  ditches  for  a  meager 
pay  to  bring  home  food  for  the  family.  One  thing  about  him  he  was 
a  deeply  religious  man  and  accepted  his  failures  and  poverty  as  the 
will  of  God. 

The  ring  beckoned  to  him  once  more  and  he  decided  to  give  it  one 
more  try.  It  proved  to  be  the  turning  point  in  his  life.  He  won  the 
fight.  Other  bouts  followed  and  he  won  most  of  them.  He  began  to 
be  recognized  by  the  fighters  and  fans.  The  big  day  arrived  for  the 
aging  fighter,  a  crack  at  the  World's  Heavyweight  Championship. 
He  failed  to  win  this  "big"  one,  not  once  but  four  times  in  all. 

His  fifth  chance  came  on  July  18,  1951.  At  this  time  the  old 
warrior  was  almost  thirty-eight-years  old,  an  age  unheard  of  for  a 
boxer.  The  writers  and  critics  laughed.  What  chance  had  the  **old 
man"  against  a  young  and  classy  a  fighter  as  the  champ?  Hadn't 
he  beaten  him  twice  before?  When  the  bell  sounded  that  evening, 
the  champ  was  confident  that  he  was  going  to  defeat  the  **old 
pro"  for  the  third  time,  and  the  aged  fighter  was  grim  and  deter- 
mined to  put  up  the  best  fight  of  his  career. 

For  six  rounds  the  champ  battered  the  old  fighter.  In  the  seventh, 
Arnold  caught  the  champ  with  a  punch  to  the  jaw  knocking  him 
out.  While  the  crowds  cheered,  Arnold  Cream,  alias  Jersey  Joe 
Walcott,  fell  to  his  knees  giving  thanks  to  God  for  the  heavyweight 
championship.  ^^Mario  De  Marco 
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New  Role  for  Mr.  Wong 


By  Dan  Ross 


WHAT  I  want  you  to  do,  Mr. 
Wong,"  the  tall  aristocratic 
man  with  the  graying  hair  and  neat 
white  mustache  said,  *'is  steal  a 
painting  for  me." 

Mei   Wong's    broad    moon    face 
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showed  no  surprise  at  this  remark- 
able statement  although  the  propo- 
sition did  come  as  somewhat  of  a 
shock  to  him.  Colonel  Simpson  was 
one  of  Bombay's  most  astute  art 
collectors.  A  man  with  an  impeccable 


Colonel    Simpson    made    it    sound    reasonable    to    Mr.    Wong- 
just  steal  a  painting  from  the  art  gallery 


reputation  liked  by  everyone  in  the 
Indian  city's  International  set. 

The  stout  old  proprietor  of  the 
Bombay  Art  &  Curio  Studio  leaned 
forward  on  his  mahogany  desk,  his 
hands  cupped,  his  expression  ques- 
tioning. ''You  are  sure  you  have 
come  to  the  proper  person?"  he 
asked. 

Colonel  Simpson  smiled.  ''You  are 
perhaps  the  only  one  in  Bombay 
who  can  help  me,"  he  observed  dryly. 

Mei  Wong  arched  an  eyebrow. 
"I  had  no  idea  my  years  as  a 
dealer  had  brought  me  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  thief." 

"And  they  haven't!"  Colonel 
Simpson  was  quick  to  reassure  him. 
"May  I  sit  down?"  he  asked. 

Mei  Wong  waved  a  hand  to  the 
chair  before  the  desk.  "By  all 
means.  This  seems  to  require  more 
explanation." 

The  gray -haired  man  in  the  white 
linen  suit  seated  himself  with  a  deep 
sigh.  "You  remember  my  nephew, 
Stephen?" 

It  took  Mei  Wong  a  moment  to 
recall  the  young  man  and  then  he 
nodded.  He  had  dealt  with  Stephen 
Simpson  a  number  of  times  when 
he  had  come  to  Mei  Wong's  studio 
in  the  Empire  Hotel  representing 
his  uncle.  He  had  been  quiet,  astute, 
and  a  pleasant  type. 

Colonel  Simpson's  gray  eyes  nar- 
rowed with  concern.  "You  perhaps 
don't  know  that  he  has  recently  left 
this  country  and  returned  to 
England?" 


"I  had  not  heard,"  Mei  Wong 
admitted.  "When  we  last  met  he 
told  me  he  had  an  idea  of  setting 
up  his  own  art  agency.  I  thought  it 
could  fill  a  need  in  Bombay.  We 
have  few  specialists  in  the  field." 

The  man  opposite  him  nodded. 
"I  felt  the  same  way.  But  it  did  not 
turn  out  well.  And  now  he  has  gone 
and  left  a  most  unpleasant  situation 
behind  him.  Through  an  error  he 
may  have  ruined  not  only  his  own 
reputation  but  mine  as  well." 

Mei  Wong  was  struck  by  the 
seriousness  of  the  Colonel's  tone. 
"Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  explain,"  he  said. 

"To  put  it  bluntly,"  Colonel 
Simpson  said,  "he  sold  the  Landers 
Gallery  a  forgery.  Innocently,  I 
believe,  but  he  is  not  here  to  prove 
that  if,  indeed,  it  could  be  proven. 
A  Scherman  landscape.  You  may 
have  perhaps  seen  it." 

"In  one  of  the  upstairs  display 
rooms,"  Mei  Wong  said.  "A  dark 
pastoral  scene.  I  remember  it."  He 
paused.  "How  do  you  know  it  is 
not  genuine?" 

The  gray-haired  man  sighed 
again.  "Because  I  happen  to  have 
picked  up  the  original." 

"There's  no  question  about  this?" 

"No  question."  Colonel  Simpson 
leaned  forward  earnestly.  "I  will 
pay  you  five  hundred  pounds  to 
steal  the  painting,  Mr.  Wong,  and 
replace  it  with  the  original." 

Mei  Wong  smiled.  "The  money 
does  not    interest    me.    But    your 
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proposition  does  hold  a  piquant 
appeal.  I  find  the  proprietors  of  the 
Landers  Gallery  a  rather  dull,  un- 
imaginative lot.  I  might  enjoy 
matching  my  wits  with  theirs." 

Colonel  Simpson's  face  lit  up. 
"You'd  be  doing  me  a  great  service, 
old  friend." 

MEI  Wong  carefully  chose  the 
time  of  day  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Landers  Gallery.  He 
knew  when  the  director  took  a  long 
noon-day  lunch  period  and  it  was 
then  he  presented  himself  to  the 
young  lady  in  charge. 

*'I  have  come  about  the  Scherman 
painting,"  he  told  the  girl. 

She  was  blonde,  attractive,  and 
for  the  moment  puzzled.  ''Vm  afraid 
I  don't  understand,"  the  girl  said. 
**We  have  four  Schermans  in  the 
upper  gallery." 

*'The  pastoral  scene,"  Mei  Wong 
said  gravely.  "I  believe  it  requires 
some  cleaning." 

''Are  you  certain?"  the  girl 
seemed  bewildered. 

Mei  Wong  nodded.  "I  noticed  it 
myself,"  he  said.  ''It  seemed  rather 
dull." 

The  girl  rose  hesitantly  from  her 
desk.  "I'll  go  up  with  you,"  she 
said. 

Mei  Wong  gave  her  a  placid  smile 
and  followed  slowly  behind  her  as 
she  mounted  the  stairs.  At  the 
upper  level  he  trailed  her  into  the 
middle  room,  puffing  slightly  from 
the  exertion.  There  were  a  half- 
dozen  visitors  wandering  about  the 
large  room  taking  in  the  various 
paintings. 

A  sleepy-looking  uniformed  guard 


sat  near  the  door.  The  receptionist 
went  across  to  him  and  said,  "Which 
of  the  Schermans  is  to  be  cleaned?" 
she  asked. 

"Cleaned?"  the  sleepy  one  echoed, 
rising  slowly.  "I  don't  know."  And 
he  led  the  way  across  the  room  to 
the  spot  where  the  four  Scherman 
paintings  were  on  display. 

Wei  Wong  and  the  girl  followed 
him.  The  girl  stared  at  the  pastoral 
scene  worriedly.  Then  she  glanced 
at  Mei  Wong.  "You  are  sure  this  is 
the  one?" 

The  old  art  dealer  pretended  to 
look  at  it  carefully.  "I'm  sure  this 
is  the  one.  Don't  you  agree  it  is 
dull?" 

The  girl  eyed  it  doubtfully.  "I 
believe  it  is,  just  a  trifle." 

The  guard,  no  longer  quite  as 
sleepy-eyed,  nodded  his  assent.  "I've 
noticed  that  one  for  a  long  time. 
The  director  was  frowning  at  it  the 
other  afternoon." 

The  girl  showed  relief  at  this 
underlining  of  Mr.  Wong's  case.  She 
smiled  at  the  old  art  dealer.  "Well, 
that  seems  to  settle  it.  What  do 
you  propose  to  do,  Mr.  Wong?" 

The  spectators  in  the  gallery  were 
now  grouped  quietly  behind  them 
listening  to  the  discussion  with 
hushed  respect.  Mei  Wong  con- 
sidered. "I  could  have  the  director 
send  it  to  my  studio.  But  it  is  not 
large  and  I  have  a  taxi  waiting.  No 
need  to  bother  him  with  the  details. 
I'll  take  it  along  with  me." 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Wong,"  the  re- 
ceptionist said,  and  turning  to  the 
guard.  "Get  the  painting  ready  for 
the  gentleman,"  she  instructed  him. 

"I  have  had  several  calls  about 
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this  matter,"  Mei  Wong  told  the 
girl  confidentially.  '*It  would  be 
perhaps  wise  not  to  disturb  the 
director  with  the  business  at  all.  It 
would  only  be  bound  to  annoy  him." 
The  girl  smiled  at  him  knowingly. 
*'I  understand,  Mr.  Wong.  I  know 
his  tempers  all  too  well." 

FIVE  minutes  later  Mr.  Wong 
walked  out  to  his  taxi  with  the 
guard  carrying  the  carefully -wrapped 
painting  for  him.  Thirty  minutes 
later  he  was  in  Colonel  Simpson's 
office;  the  painting  flat  on  the  gray- 
haired  man's  desk  as  they  studied  it. 

Colonel  Simpson  shook  his  head. 
"I  can't  imagine  how  you  managed 
this  so  neatly,"  he  said. 

Mei  Wong  smiled.  "I  had  helpers," 
he  said,  not  mentioning  they  were 
the  gallery's  staff. 

Colonel  Simpson  went  into  an 
anteroom  and  returned  with  the 
other  painting  and  placed  it  on  the 
desk  beside  the  one  Mei  Wong  had 
just  brought  him.  He  said,  "Now 
you  see  how  much  alike  they  are." 

Mei  Wong  bent  over  to  appriase 
the  two  identical  pastoral  scenes. 
"You  are  quite  right,"  he  said.  "It 
would  take  an  expert  to  be  able  to 
identify  the  original." 

Colonel  Simpson  regarded  him 
nervously.  "Well,  I'll  ask  no  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Wong.  I'm  sure  you  will 
find  a  way  to  restore  the  real  one 
to  the  Landers  Gallery  as  easily  as 
you  managed  to  get  the  fake." 

The  old  art  dealer  looked  at  him 
with  stern  eyes.  "I  will  manage. 
Colonel.  But  the  painting  I  will 
take  back  will  be  the  same  one  I 
stole.  It  is  your  copy   that  is  the 
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forgery.  Fm  sure  you  knew  this 
when  you  decided  to  ask  me  to  help 
you  perpetrate  this  fraud." 

The  gray-haired  man's  shoulders 
slumped.  He  turned  away  with  a 
sigh.  **I  might  have  known  I 
wouldn't  get  away  with  it.  You  are 
much  too  clever  to  be  deceived  in  a 
matter  like  this." 

The  old  Chinese  regarded  him 
sadly.  **Why,  Colonel?  After  our 
long  friendship." 

The  tall  man  turned  to  him  with 
equal  sadness  in  his  aristocratic 
face.  *Tut  it  down  to  avarice,  Mr. 
Wong.  I  had  this  excellent  forgery 
and  I  knew  the  original  was  avail- 
able. So  I  made  up  the  story  about 
Stephen  feeling  sure  you  would  help. 
I'll  never  forgive  myself." 

Mei  Wong  said  no  more.  He  knew 
Colonel  Simpson's  conscience  would 
torment  him  beyond  mere  words. 
And  he  thought  he  perhaps  under- 
stood the  tall  man's  predicament. 
He  had  known  other  collectors  who 
had  allowed  their  interest  in  art  to 
become  an  obsession.  Best  that  he 
should  return  the  painting  unob- 
trusively and  hope  for  the  best. 

The  following  day  he  chose  the 
same  time  to  take  the  painting  back 
to  the  Landers  Gallery.  The  girl 
was  again  on  duty  and  smiled  as 
she  saw  him. 

'^You're  not  back  already?"  she 
said.  *'Most  restoration  jobs  take 
ages." 

"I  worked  late  on  this  one,"  Mei 
Wong  told  her.  And  in  truth  he  had 
given  it  a  slight  cleaning.  '*It  is 
ready  to  be  hung  again." 

The  girl  took  him  upstairs  and 
was  impressed  by  the  change  in  the 
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painting.  The  sleepy-eyed  guard 
thought  it  looked  much  better  and 
Mei  Wong  accepted  their  plaudits 
with  suitable  modesty.  He  was 
relieved  to  be  rid  of  his  burden  and 
on  the  way  out  when  suddenly  in 
the  main  corridor  the  elderly  director 
of  the  Landers  Gallery  came 
toward  him  with  a  scowl  on  his  face. 
Mei  Wong  gave  a  deep  sigh.  This 
could  only  mean  trouble. 

The  director,  Mr.  Winthrop, 
cleared  his  throat  angrily.  *'Glad  I 
caught  you,  Mr.  Wong.  About  that 
painting!" 

Mei  Wong  nodded.  "Yes?" 

"Can't  imagine  why  I  didn't  get 
in  touch  with  you  before,"  Mr. 
Winthrop  said  importantly.  "Meant 
to  several  times  and  it  completely 
slipped  my  mind.  Of  course  it 
needed  cleaning  badly.  Glad  you 
noticed  and  took  it  on  yourself 
to  do  it." 

"It  was  a  pleasure,"  Mei  Wong 
said.  "Such  art  deserves  the  best 
attention." 

"Quite  so,"  the  elderly  Mr.  Win- 
throp was  ready  to  agree.  "Now 
about  your  fee,  Mr.  Wong.  If  you 
will  kindly  send  me  the  bill  I  can 
assure  you  it  will  not  be  overlooked." 

"There  will  be  no  bill,"  Mei 
Wong  told  him. 

The  gallery  director  raised  aston- 
ished eyebrows.  "No  bill,  Mr. 
Wong?" 

"Not  this  time,"  Mr.  Wong  said 
gently  with  a  slight  smile  on  his 
broad  face.  "I  would  prefer  to  chalk 
this  small  task  up  to  experience." 


Pray  the  first  thing  every  day. 
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HOPE  FOR  THAT  LAD 

An  18-year-old  young  man  was 
noted  for  his  complete  lack  of 
interest  in  the  opposite  sex,  so  we 
wondered  whether  a  hitch  in  the 
Army  had  changed  his  outlook. 
As  he  was  telling  about  his  military 
life,  he  suddenly  stopped  to  look 
with  interest  at  four  pretty  girls 
coming  down  the  street.  He  watched 
them  intently  until  they  were  out 
of  sight,  then  turned  back  and 
announced,  '*One  of  them  is  out  of 
step."  —Capper's  Weekly 
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Are  Morals 


a  Private  Matter? 


By  W.  Clark  Ellzey 


TAKE  one  man  on  an  island.  Is 
there  any  morality  involved  in 
his  living?  Most  people  would  say 
no. 

Let's  put  another  person  on  that 
island.  Now  is  there  any  morality 
involved?  Most  people  would  say 
yes.  But  what  is  it  that  is  involved, 
that  we  call  morality?  Where  did 
it  come  from?  Is  it  there  whether 
either  of  the  people  recognize  it 
or  not? 

There  are  those  whose  concept  of 
morality  is  only  restriction  and  re- 
straint super-imposed  by  adults  on 
the  young.  Old  fogies  thought  it  up 
and  it  is  now  passe  if  it  was  ever 
appropriate.  It  may  have  applied 
to  others  in  the  past  but  it  does  not 
apply  to  me.  It  may  have  worked 
in  some  dim  distant  day  but  it  won't 
work  for  my  generation. 


Two  Persons  on  an  Island? 

In  the  case  of  the  two  people  on 
the  island,  certain  conditions  must 
be  met  if  they  are  both  to  survive. 
Food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  We  will 
give  them  that.  But  in  their  rela- 
tionship with  each  other.  If  one 
ignores  these  conditions  or  defies 
them  the  other's  survival  will  be 
endangered  if  not  terminated.  There 
would  appear  to  be  certain  basic 
considerations,  certain  conditions 
which  must  be  met  if  both  are  to 
survive.  Would  a  formulation  of 
the  conditions  be  statements  of 
morality?  Does  moraHty  exist  as  a 
part  of  the  circumstances  whether 
either  of  the  two  recognize  it,  ex- 
press it  in  words,   or   live   by    it? 

Won't  the  two  people  on  the 
island  have  to  trust  each  other,  at 
least  to  some  extent?  Why?  Is  this 
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because  they  decided  that  they  had 
to  and  therefore  created  the  condi- 
tion of  their  decision?  Couldn't  they 
be  wrong?  Or  is  a  condition  for  their 
survival  and  welfare  present  and 
operative  whether  they  see  it,  and 
decide  that  it  is  important  or  not? 
Are  we  determiners,  ordering  the 
universe  the  way  we  want  it,  or 
are  we  discoverers  learning  the  hard 
way  what  has  to  be  if  we  want  to 
survive  and  have  any  security,  and 
real  chance  for  abundant  living? 

If  the  second  person  were  a 
woman  it  would  not  eliminate  all 
the  morality  that  would  be  intrinsic 
in  the  situation  if  that  second 
person  were  a  man.  Being  woman 
would  modify  some  of  it  and  add 
new  dimensions  to  the  morality  in- 
volved because  of  her  sex.  But  trust 
would  still  be  a  requirement.  What 
else  makes  up  morality?  If  trust  is 
to  operate  you  must  have  trust- 
worthiness. A  certain  amount  of 
dependability  is  required  or  rela- 
tionships cannot  exist. 

Do  We  Live  in  a  Moral  Universe? 

Maybe  that  is  why  some  chaplains 
speak  of  our  universe  as  "a  moral 
universe."  I  am  not  sure  what  they 
mean  but  to  me  as  far  as  man  is 
concerned,  it  means  that  there  are 
certain  conditions  making  possible 
human  survival  and  good  human 
relationships.  They  have  already 
been  established.  They  are  already 
created.  They  exist  whether  we 
know  about  them  or  not.  Discover 
them  and  live  by  them  and  we  can 
have  good  human  relations.  Violate 
them  through  ignorance  or  open 
defiance  and  human  relations  are 


damaged  or  destroyed. 

I  think  that  these  conditions  for 
good  human  relations  from  which 
we  derive  our  greatest  satisfaction 
and  happiness  are  as  certain  as 
conditions  which  determine  that 
some  food  will  nourish  and  other 
food  will  poison.  I  think  that  con- 
ditions for  human  relations  are  as 
certain  as  conditions  for  flight.  Dis- 
cover and  fulfill  them  and  we  fly. 
Ignore  or  destroy  them  and  we  either 
never  get  off  the  ground  or  we  crash. 
Hit  a  curved  banked  for  fifty  miles 
per  hour  at  ninety  and  you'll  roll. 
You'll  roll  even  if  you  are  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  you  might.  You'll 
roll  even  if  you  decide  that  a  fifty 
mile  limit  is  some  conservative  old 
codger's  opinion  and  you  don't  have 
to  consider  it.  You'll  roll  even  if 
you  think  it  may  apply  to  others 
but  does  not  apply  to  you. 

As  a  teacher  and  counselor  in 
human  relationships  for  some  thirty- 
five  years  I  have  been  confronted 
time  and  time  again  by  people  who 
had  to  find  out  the  hard  way  that 
there  are  certain  conditions  to  be 
met  if  they  are  to  get  what  they 
want  out  of  life  in  their  human 
relationships.  Sometimes  they  are 
hurt  because  they  didn't  know  about 
these  conditions.  Sometimes  they 
are  struggling  with  tragedy  because 
they  thought  that  those  conditions 
didn't  apply  to  them. 

Not  a  Private  Matter 

One  of  the  clearest  revelations  of 
ignorance  or  self-centered  defiance 
I  have  ever  heard  is  the  assertion 
that  morality  is  a  private  matter. 
What  is  meant  is  that  it  is  up  to 
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me  to  decide  what's  right  and  what's 
wrong  and  what  Fm  going  to  do  and 
what  I'm  not  going  to  do.  It's  based 
on  the  fallacious  logic  that  if  I  think 
it's  all  right  for  me  that  makes  it 
all  right  for  me.  If  everybody  followed 
that  principle  we  would  have  chaos 
and  anarchy.  It  also  puts  the  person 
in  a  position  of  God  knowing  all  and 
understanding  all  and  ordering  the 
universe  to  suit  his  purposes. 

On  the  other  hand  it  could  mean 
how  I  deal  with  myself  is  a  private 
matter.  It  would  apply  to  the  one 
man  on  an  island.  Even  in  that  case 
he  would  not  establish  the  conditions 
for  his  survival  and  welfare.  They 
have  already  been  established.  He 
would  only  become  acquainted  with 
them  and  decide  whether  or  not 
he  wanted  to  fulfill  them.  But  since 
no  one  else  was  immediately  in- 
volved it  might  conceivably  be 
considered  a  private  matter.  If 
however  he  has  a  family  and 
friends  somewhere  it  ceases  to  be 
a  private  matter  even  though  he 
is  isolated  on  an  island.  What  he 
decides  will  affect  them  as  they  are 
related  to  him  and  concerned  about 
him. 

The  moment  another  person  comes 
on  the  island  those  conditions  which 
might  for  practical  purposes  be  con- 
sidered private  cease  to  be  so. 
Another  person  is  now  involved. 
Privacy  is  gone.  Put  ten  more 
people  on  that  island  and  how 
private  are  the  conditions  for  sur- 
vival and  welfare?  Oh  sure,  it  depends 
upon  how  big  the  island  is,  how 
much  food,  water,  etc.  It  depends. 
But  those  "depends"  are  only 
modifications  of  former  conditions 


with  some  new  ones  added!  Bring 
the  population  up  to  include  any 
modern  town  or  city  and  relation- 
ships become  even  more  involved. 
Conditions  for  survival  and  welfare 
become  much  more  complicated. 
Here  for  instance,  is  one  of  our 
problems.  We're  trying  to  live  in 
densely  populated  areas  of  inter- 
dependence by  ideas  and  attitudes 
which  developed  under  widely  scat- 
tered isolated  conditions.  Where 
people  do  not  know  the  conditions 
for  good  human  relations  in  urban 
life  they  suffer  the  consequences. 
Some  of  them  die.  If  they  do  know 
and  defy  them  — same  results. 

The  Hebrews  did  not  know  how 
to  live,  to  survive  in  a  wilderness. 
Try  looking  at  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, not  as  high  ideals,  but  as  the 
lowest  common  denominator  for 
any  group  to  survive.  Let  any  size- 
able minority  break  any  one  of  the 
commandments  consistently  and 
the  group  is  destroyed.  The  indi- 
vidual goes  with  it.  This  is  not  so 
because  the  commandments  alleged- 
ly came  from  God  and  had  the 
authority  of  religion  behind  them, 
but  because  of  the  way  things  work 
in  human  relationships. 

I  remember  a  *'panty  raid"  at 
one  of  our  state  universities.  It 
started  one  spring  as  a  prank.  It 
gathered  more  students  and  some 
non-students  and  became  a  mob. 
There  were  not  enough  police  to 
maintain  order.  The  state  patrol 
could  not  be  assembled  soon  enough. 
.  .  Before  it  was  over  there  was 
something  near  $100,000  worth  of 
damage  done  to  property  on  the 
university  campus  and  the  campuses 
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of  two  women's  colleges  in  the 
town. 

Men  Under  Combat  Conditions 

I  served  with  the  Air  Force  during 
World  War  II  and  I  talked  with 
many  a  Commanding  Officer  who 
said  that  he  was  not  so  terribly 
worried  about  his  men  under  com- 
bat conditions.  It  was  when  they 
were  assigned  as  occupational  troups 
that  he  had  his  greatest  anxiety 
and  most  trouble.  One  of  them  told 
me  that  when  families  were  permitted 
to  come  to  occupation  territory  some 
of  the  wives  of  our  own  servicemen 
discovered  very  quickly  that  they 
had  to  wear  American  flag  arm 
bands  when  they  went  shopping 
to  keep  from  being  molested  on  the 

I       streets  in  broad  daylight  by  Ameri- 
can soldiers. 

For  the  first  time  some  of  my 
students  saw  the  connection  between 
morality  and  safety  and  freedom. 
One  has  to  be  taught  or  to  learn 
the  hard  way  how  to  relate  to  others 
in  such  manner  that  his  own  needs 
may  be  met  without  denying  others 
the  right  to  meet  their  needs.  .  .  . 
How  can  it  be  a  private  matter? 

\  Is  driving  on  our  highways  a  pri- 

vate matter?  Are  we  free  to  decide 
to  drive  any  way  we  please  and  live 
—  and  let  others  live?  The  young 
who  reveal  lack  of  experience  and 
wisdom  by  sexual  promiscuity  have 
increased  the  venereal  disease  rate 
devastatingly  in  the  last  ten  years, 
proceeding  upon  the  assumption 
that  morality  is  a  private  matter. 
There  is  some  question  whether 
sex  morality  is  a  private  matter 
when  we  have  about  300,000  babies 


born  out  of  wedlock  every  year. 
The  "pill"  doesn't  seem  to  have  re- 
duced  the    numbers   appreciably. 

Certainly  our  concept  of  morality 
may  be  old-fashioned  or  even  obso- 
lete. As  circumstances  change  some 
elements  of  morality  change.  We 
should  be  constantly  re-examining 
our  concepts  of  morality  and  modi- 
fying them  as  changes  occur.  Throw- 
ing morality  overboard  is  no 
solution.  Defiance  of  morality  is  no 
answer.  We  win  only  if  we  discover 
what  modifications  make  sense  and 
what  new  conditions  must  be  met 
in  the  new  circumstances  to  insure 
our  own  safety  and  welfare  and  that 
of  others.  Changing  circumstances 
do  not  eliminate  all  conditions  for 
successful  and  happy  human  re- 
lations. They  change  them  some- 
what and  add  some  new  ones. 

If  Everybody  Does 

I  have  often  wondered  whether 
you  might  use  the  question  **What 
happens  if  everybody  does?"  as  a 
means  of  helping  to  decide  when 
you  are  not  sure.  It  always  interests 
me  to  see  the  egotistic,  self-centered 
and  selfish  reasonmg  of  the  person 
who  wants  to  consider  himself  an 
exception.  Whatever  it  is  that  he 
wants  to  do,  knowing  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  morality,  he  can  do 
it,  with  relative  safety  only  because 
everyone  else  is  not  doing  it.  If  they 
were,  he  would  be  endangered  as 
much  as  anybody.  By  what  grounds 
of  lordly  privilege  can  he  claim  to 
be  an  exception? 

Law  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
exist  to  guide  and  force  those  who 
are  incapable  or  unwilling  to  live 
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by  moral  principles.  I  have  it  from 
studies  at  law  enforcement  colleges 
that  we  must  have  at  least  85  per- 
cent of  our  people  voluntarily 
abiding  by  and  supporting  the  laws. 
If  the  defiant  ones  number  more 
than  15  percent  we  move  toward 
a  police  state  or  some  other  form 
of  destruction  of  our  freedom  and 
democracy. 

Jesus  said  that  he  did  not  come 
to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfill  it. 
What  law  was  he  referring  to?  Are 
there  conditions  so  necessary  for 
human  survival  and  human  welfare 
that  they  could  be  referred  to  as 
laws?  Could  you  refer  to  gravity  as 
a  law  to  be  obeyed  or  else?  Could 
you  conceive  of  morality  as  a  law? 
We  sometimes  hear  the  words  linked 
together,  ''moral  law."  What  is 
morality  and  what  should  be  our 
attitude  toward  it?  Is  it  awareness 
of  those  conditions  which  must  be 
fulfilled  for  good  human  relation- 
ships and  sufficient  self-discipline 
to  live  by  those  conditions?  Is  it 
the  self-restraint  and  discipline  that 
takes  the  place  of  outside  authority 
and  discipline,  making  satisfying 
human  relationships  possible? 

The  assertion  that  morals  are  a 
private  matter  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  embarrassing  confession  of  lack 
of  knowledge  and  understanding, 
or  the  insistent  demand  or  defiance 
of  a  person  who  had  never  grown 
beyond  childhood.  It  could  be  re- 
stated **I  want  what  I  want  when 
I  want  it  regardless."  It  implies 
that  a  person  is  God  and  can  order 
the  universe  the  way  he  wants  it. 
However  I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion 
that  even  God  operates  within  the 


structure  of  his  own  moral  law 
throughout  the  universe.  You  have 
heard  it  said  that  we  must  make 
space  safe  for  man.  But  I  say  we 
must   make    man    safe    for    space. 


Two  beatniks  met  on  a  street 
corner.  "Like  they  say,  dad,  how 
have  things  been  going?"  asked 
the  first  one. 

"Terrible,  man,  terrible!"  was 
the  dejected  reply. 

"Like  what,  dad?" 

"Sample.  I  bought  an  artificial 

flower  the  other  day.  And  it  died." 

— Catholic  Digest 


'I  don't  wanna  be  brainwashed!" 
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Profiles  in  Christian  Commitment 


Tom  Rees 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


In  the  series   of  biographical   studies  —  Tom   Rees,   who   helped 
young  airmen  find  God  during  World  War  II 


TOM  Rees  was  brought  up  in  a 
Christian  home  where  attend- 
ance at  the  parish  church  on  Sundays 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  day's  rou- 
tine as  Sunday  dinnertime.  What- 
ever he  thought  about  church  and 
Sunday  school  then,  when  he  reached 
his  thirteenth  birthday  and  his 
father  gave  him  permission  to  de- 
cide for  himself  how  to  spend 
Sunday,  he  left  churchgoing  to  the 
very  old  and  very  young,  while  he 
went  in  search  of  other  enjoyments. 
Throughout  his  'teens  he  posed  as 
the  happy  pagan,  whose  escapades 
consumed  his  total  energy. 

Tom's  eldest  brother,  Dick,  was 
just  the  opposite.  Dick  spent  his 
spare  time  in  study,  at  religious 
meetings  and  in  voluntary  Christian 
service.  Tom  often  ragged  Dick 
about  his  religion,  but  always   in 


good  fun.  And  then  suddenly  Tom 
lost  all  interest  in  his  ^dates'  and 
came  into  a  period  of  spiritual 
crisis. 

Alone  in  his  room  one  evening 
he  knew  that  the  moment  for  de- 
cision and  action  had  come.  He 
must  either  wholeheartedly  accept 
Christ  or  wholeheartedly  reject 
him.  There  was  a  struggle.  Finally, 
he  knelt  at  his  bed  and  made  a  full 
surrender.  Instantly,  the  inner  con- 
flict and  turmoil  gave  place  to  peace, 
like  a  tempestuous  sea  suddenly 
stilled.  Then  his  heart  became  flood- 
ed with  joy.  He  felt  he  must  tell 
someone.  He  went  to  find  Dick  who 
was  reading  in  his  room  — 

"I've  got  some  news  for  you, 
Dick,"  Tom  blurted  out,  **rve  be- 
come a  Christian." 

Dick  calmly  took  off  his  glasses 
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and  laid  down  his  book. 

'Tm  not  surprised,"   he  said. 

"You're  not  surprised!"  exclaimed 
Tom. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Dick.  "You  see, 
I've  been  praying  for  you  and  I  was 
expecting  the  answer  to  my  prayers." 

Whatever  Tom  did  he  did  whole- 
heartedly, and  the  very  next  morning 
his  business  colleagues  knew  that  he 
had  changed.  To  start  with,  he 
began  work  on  time,  at  9  A.M.  and 
not  as  was  his  practice  hitherto  at 
9:40  A.M.  when  the  manager  arrived 
on  the  scene.  Besides,  Tom  himself 
was  different  and  he  had  to  tell  his 
colleagues  why.  The  same  evening, 
he  went  to  a  meeting  where  he  told 
those  present  how  Christ  had  come 
into  his  life,  giving  him  peace  and 
joy.  Before  the  week  was  out  he  was 
speaking  to  all  kinds  of  individuals 
about  Christ,  and  even  distributing 
Christian  literature  in  public  houses. 
Very  soon,  he  was  in  the  vicarage 
talking  with  the  vicar  about  reviv- 
ing the  Sunday  school  which  had 
closed  for  lack  of  teachers.  Tom  was 
given  sanction  to  reopen  the  school 
if  he  felt  he  could  do  so;  and  start- 
ing with  twenty  children  he  had 
soon  collected  about  two  hundred. 

But,  man  of  action  as  he  was,  he 
realized  that  the  Christian  life  could 
not  be  kept  vigorous  and  dynamic 
unless  it  were  nourished  by  the 
underground  stream  of  a  rich  de- 
votional life.  Quite  apart  from  his 
private  prayer-times  at  home,  he 
used  the  forty-minute  train  journey 
to  his  work  every  morning  for  Bible 
study  and  inward  communion  with 
God.  This  not  only  enriched  and 
balanced  his  activist  life,  but  it  de- 


veloped in  him  the  gift  of  detach- 
ment—the ability  to  cut  himself  off 
at  will  from  his  surroundings  and 
be  alone  with  God. 

Before  long  he  gathered  about 
him  a  group  of  young  people  who 
caught  his  enthusiasm  and  formed 
a  Pro  Deo  Group  — For  God  Group. 
Its  members  helped  Tom  with  his 
Sunday  school.  They  prayed  for 
others  as  Dick  had  done  for  Tom; 
and  they  organized  after  church 
squashes  with  a  view  to  bridging 
the  gulf  between  themselves  inside 
the  church  and  young  people  out- 
side the  church.  The  essential  quali- 
fication for  membership  in  the  Pro 
Deo  Group  was  complete  self-sur- 
render to  Jesus  Christ  and  a  readi- 
ness to  do  whatever  Christ 
commanded.  The  twofold  emphasis 
was  upon  prayer  and  work,  the 
complete  dedication  of  hand,  head 
and  heart,  and  a  total  commitment 
to  adventurous  Christian   living. 

Another  of  Tom's  activities— at 
times  over-zealous— was  buttonhole 
evangelism.  To  him  everyone  he  met 
was  a  potential  convert.  If  he  had 
a  meal  in  a  cafe  he  would  if  possible, 
open  a  conversation  with  whoever 
might  be  sharing  the  same  table, 
and  direct  the  talk  until  religion 
came  into  it,  when  he  would  witness 
to  the  saving  power  of  Christ.  It 
should  be  added  that  Tom's  natural 
charm  saved  him  from  becoming  an 
insufferable  bore.  Even  so,  not  all 
his  chance  encounters  appreciated 
being  evangelized,  although  some 
were  led  to  Christ  and  into  Chris- 
tian service. 

Because  of  his  influence  upon 
young  people  Tom  was  offered  an 
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appointment  as  Church  Youth 
Leader  in  Sevenoaks.  He  went  and 
was  soon  in  collision  with  the  young 
toughs  who  had  defied  all  discipline; 
holy  terrors  who  turned  the  Sunday 
school  into  bedlam  and  the  weekday 
activities  into  a  bear  garden.  But 
they  soon  discovered  that  they  had 
met  their  match  in  Tom's  physical 
strength  and  masterful  personality, 
and  after  a  few  initial  struggles  they 
accepted  his  leadership  and  disci- 
pline. Then  the  Sunday  school 
attendance  trebled.  A  Bible  class 
was  opened,  an  orchestra  started, 
and  Tom  collected  seventy  senior 
boys  in  a  Crusaders'  Class  who 
assisted  him  in  services  in  surround- 
ing villages.  A  number  of  these 
Crusaders  finally  entered  the  min- 
istry. After  three  years  at  Sevenoaks 
Tom  spent  several  years  conducting 
evangelistic  campaigns. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War  he  was  invited, 
although  he  is  an  Anglican,  to  the 
pastorate  of  a  small  Baptist  church 
in  Somerset.  It  was  a  strange  call 
and  at  first  he  recoiled  from  "bury- 
ing himself  alive"  in  a  small  village 
church  with  only  six  members.  But 
God  kept  saying  ''Go,"  and  finally 
Tom  and  his  wife  went.  They  rented 
a  small  house  in  the  village  for  a 
time,  then  knocked  two  derelict 
cottages  into  one  and  made  it  home. 
New  people  came  to  the  church  out 
of  sheer  curiosity  to  see  a  man  who 
had  been  an  evangelist  to  all  parts 
of  the  British  Isles  but  had  been 
willing  to  take  the  pastorate  of  so 
small  a  church.  Before  many  weeks 
conversions  were  taking  place. 

World  events  very  soon  turned 


that  quiet  West  Country  village 
into  a  very  animated  training  center 
for  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Fourteen 
thousand  Air  Force  trainees  were 
put  in  camp  just  outside  the  village, 
in  addition  to  which  soldiers  and 
men  of  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  were  put 
into  billets.  Tom  now  saw  why  God 
had  insisted  on  his  coming  to  this 
small  village  pastorate.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  tremendous  and  he  seized 
it  gladly.  He  lifted  his  church  up  to 
the  level  of  a  continous  evangelistic 
campaign  with  young  men  being 
led  to  Christ  every  week.  It  had 
seemed  like  throwing  himself  away, 
burying  himself,  when  the  call  to 
Somerset  first  came,  but  as  things 
turned  out  God  was  leading  his 
servant  where  he  wanted  him,  and 
giving  him  the  biggest  opportunity 
for  soul  winning  that  had  come  his 
way.  God's  plans  are  worked  out 
when  we  trust  and  obey. 

Next  came  the  invitation  to 
Ireland  to  lead  evangelistic  cam- 
paigns—Victory Crusades  as  they 
were  called  — in  all  the  six  counties 
of  Ulster. 

When  one  of  his  meetings  was 
packed  a  long  time  before  the  service 
was  due  to  begin,  one  of  the  stew- 
ards came  and  told  Tom  that  there 
were  three  hundred  young  people 
outside  who  had  come  straight  from 
business  but  could  not  get  in.  Could 
anything  be  done  about  it?  Tom 
interrupted  the  community  singing 
to  comment  on  what  a  wonderful 
thing  it  was  to  be  a  Christian.  Many 
in  the  congregation  vocally  endorsed 
it;  yes  it  was  wonderful  to  be  a 
Christian,  echoed  Tom.  Hands  up, 
he  said,  all  those  who  have  been 
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Christians  for  twenty  years. 
Hundreds  of  hands  went  up.  Now 
all  those  who  believe  in  prayer, 
stand  up.  Some  hundreds  of  people 
rose  to  their  feet.  ''Good,"  said 
Tom.  ''Now  remain  standing  and 
listen  to  me.  Outside  are  hundreds 
of  young  people  who  are  not  yet 
Christians. . . .  Down  below  here 
is  a  huge  basement.  A  steward  is 
going  to  lead  you  all  in  a  prayer 
meeting,  so  please  file  out  behind 
him  and  pray  earnestly  for  the  young 
person  who  is  occupying  your  seat." 

After  Dublin  Tom  came  to  London 
because  he  believed  that  God  was 
calling  him  to  do  in  London  the 
kind  of  work  he  had  been  doing  in 
Ireland.  He  booked  Westminster 
Central  Hall  for  a  month,  Sundays 
excepted,  for  a  Victory  Campaign 
to  be  held  in  September,  1945. 

At  this  time  Tom  was  an  almost 
unknown  man  in  London,  and 
Londoners  had  been  far  too  pre- 
occupied with  air-raids  and  rationing 
to  know  much  about  Tom's  work  in 
Somerset  or  Ireland.  Tom  himself 
recognized  this,  and  so  invited  well- 
known  guest  speakers,  such  as 
General  Sir  William  Dobbie  of 
Malta  fame,  and  Lady  Montgomery, 
the  mother  of  the  Field  Marshal. 
But  if  thousands  of  people  who 
crowded  into  the  Central  Hall  night 
after  night  during  that  month  came 
primarily  to  see  and  hear  these  war- 
time personalities,  they  also  had  to 
hsten  to  Tom.  For  Tom  was  always 
the  last  speaker,  and  the  principal 
speaker,  and,  by  common  consent, 
the  others  opened  the  meeting  and 
prepared  the  way  for  Tom  and  his 
message.  At  the  opening  meeting 


General  Dobbie  commended  Tom 
and  his  Victory  Crusade  to  the 
people  of  London,  and  Lindsay 
Glegg  called  on  Tom  to  speak  by 
saying,  "You  have  heard  a  lot  re- 
cently about  the  atomic  bomb. 
Well,  here  is  the  Atomic  Tom  — 
Tom  Rees." 

The  Crusade  of  1945  was  the 
biggest  of  its  kind  in  London  since 
Dwight  Moody's  days.  Because  of 
the  tremendous  crowd  which  came 
night  after  night,  and  because  Tom 
wanted  to  give  the  young  people 
from  business  houses  and  offices  a 
chance  to  get  in,  the  central  block 
of  seats  on  the  ground  floor  was 
reserved  for  the  under  thirties.  To 
say  that  London  was  ready  for  such 
a  mission,  that  its  lights  were  on 
again  after  the  long  wartime  black- 
out, that  Londoners  were  elated 
over  the  end  of  hostilities,  and  were 
glad  to  come  together  in  great 
masses  without  fear  of  falling  bombs, 
are  trivial  explanations  of  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  campaign. 
These  factors  undoubtedly  helped, 
but  the  success  was  due  to  God's 
choice  and  God's  power  with  Tom 
Rees's  obedience.  What  happened  — 
thousands  of  people  every  night, 
hundreds  of  conversions,  thousands 
of  rededications— happened  because 
God  chose  and  empowered  his 
servant  and  his  servant  was  obedi- 
ent. 

Long  before  the  end  of  that  month 
it  was  obvious  that  a  much  larger 
building  than  Westminster  Central 
Hall,  with  its  seating  capacity  of 
thirty-five  hundred,  would  be 
needed  for  the  closing  meeting;  and 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  the  largest 
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building  in  London,  seating  eleven 
thousand,  was  booked.  The  Albert 
Hall  was  not  only  packed  but 
hundreds  of  people  were  turned 
away. 

One  of  the  most  important  and 
difficult  parts  of  evangelism  is  the 
follow-up.  When  an  evangelistic 
crusade  is  in  full  swing  many  people 
find  it  easy  to  make  their  decision, 
but  they  do  not  find  it  easy  to 
"keep  it  up"  after  the  crusade  is 
over. 

Tom's  follow-up  plan  for  the 
Westminster  Victory  Crusade  was 
a  great  conference  center  for  young 
people,  a  place  big  enough  to  pro- 
vide hospitality  for  hundreds  of 
young  converts  while  they  were 
given  instruction,  fellowship,  and 
training  in  Christian  service.  While 
the  Crusade  was  still  in  progress 
Tom  acquired  Hildenborough  Hall, 
a  beautiful  old  mansion  in  Essex 
with  sixty  rooms,  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  grounds,  for  this  pur- 
pose. Referring  to  his  project  at 
the  final  meeting  in  the  Central 
Hall,  Tom  asked  how  many  young 
people  would  like  to  come  to  Hilden- 
borough Hall  for  a  week  next 
summer.  Nearly  three  thousand  put 
up  their  hands. 

Ever  since  that  time,  Hilden- 
borough Hall  has  been  providing 
instruction  for  young  people  brought 
in  through  the  Albert  Hall  Rallies 
and  similar  Youth  Rallies  led  by 
Tom  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
During  the  first  six  sessions  twenty 
thousand  young  people  stayed  in 
the  house  or  in  tents  in  the  grounds; 
ninety  percent  were  Christians  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  Hildenborough 


Hall,  but  the  other  ten  percent  went 
there  because  they  wanted  to  know 
more  about  the  Christian  life. 

In  October,  1958,  Tom  began 
his  Mission  to  Britain.  He  held  great 
evangelistic  meetings  in  strategic 
centers  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  British  Isles,  with 
the  aim  of  calling  the  British  people 
back  to  God. 

There  followed  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  Rallies. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
impact  of  Tom  Rees  upon  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  young  people,  and 
no  one  comes  near  him  for  long  but 
they  discover  his  tremendous  faith 
in  the  power  of  prayer. 

**I  have  come  to  the  conclusion," 
he  says,  **that  no  man  is  ransomed, 
healed,  restored,  forgiven,  apart 
from  the  prayers  of  Christian  people. 
Whenever  I  lead  a  person  to  Christ 
I  always  put  question,  *Now  tell 
me,  who  has  been  praying  for  you?' " 

In  impressing  on  young  people  at 
Hildenborough  the  importance  and 
power  of  intercessory  prayer,  Tom 
does  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  own  conversion. 

'^There  was  a  time  in  my  life," 
he  says,  **a  time  of  which  I  am  not 
proud,  when  I  boasted  that  I  was 
an  agnostic.  I  scoffed  at  the  thought 
of  God,  laughed  at  those  who  went 
to  church,  and  poured  contempt  on 
people  who  read  the  Bible  and 
prayed. 

"My  brother  Dick,  who  is  a  little 
older  than  I  and  far  wiser,  committed 
his  life  to  Christ  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  and  he  became  deeply 
concerned  that  I,  too,  should  be- 
come a  Christian.  He  tried  reasoning 
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and  pleading  with  me,  but  all  in 
vain;  the  response  was  always  the 
same,  a  laugh  and  mockery. 

"Then  one  day  Dick  became  so 
desperate  that  he  called  together  a 
small  group  of  his  friends,  young 
men  of  his  own  age,  and  told  them 
his  problem.  That  night  before  they 
parted,  each  one  made  a  solemn 
covenant  to  pray  for  me  every  day 
until  I  committed  my  life  to  Jesus 
Christ.  I  knew  nothing  about  this, 
but  as  they  prayed  God  started 
working  in  my  soul  until  one  day 
I  was  awakened. 

"The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  when 
I  committed  my  life  to  Christ  was 
to  go  to  my  brother's  room  and  tell 
him  that  I  had  become  a  Christian." 

Dick  did  not  know  what  God  had 
in  store  for  Tom  when  he  prayed 
daily  for  his  brother's  conversion. 
Nor  did  Tom  know  when  he  knelt 
that  evening  and  surrendered  his 
unhappy,  divided  life  to  the 
Redeemer.  By  God's  grace  he  be- 
came God's  man  to  be  and  do 
whatever  God  willed.  ■  ■ 

DIALOG 
If  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you 
Except  what  you  could  say  to  me, 
Then  we  have  only  nods  to  share. 
But  an  argument,  now — 
Snatch  up  the  words  by  armfuls, 
For  here  I  come! 

— Frances  Hall 

INFLATION 
About  the  only  way  to  get  more 
for  your  money  nowadays  is  with 
more  money.        — F.  G.  Kernan 
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"'You're  going  to  be  late  for  your 
doctor's  appointment.'  .  .  .  But 
I  don't  have  a  doctor's  appoint- 
ment." 


Nothing  is  impossible  to  the  man 

who  does  not  have  to  do  if  himself. 

— F.  G.  Kernan 
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J^toaand  and    S^wuj  (uuns^^ 


By  Frank  L.  Remington 


DO  you  know  the  national 
motto  of  the  United  States? 
It  is  not,  as  popularly  thought, 
"E  Pluribus  Unum."  It  is  "In  God 
We  Trust." 

One  day  in  1861  the  Reverend 
Watkinson  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  express 
his  feeling  that  our  coins  should  in 
some  way  show  recognition  of  God 
so  that  if  our  Republic  were  shat- 
tered people  of  the  future  would 
have  evidence  we  were  not  a  heathen 
nation. 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  promptly  recog- 
nized the  merit  of  this  suggestion. 
Several  mottos  were  submitted  but 
it  was  not  until  1864  that  ''In  God 
We  Trust"  first  appeared  on  a 
United  States  coin.  It  was  Mr.  Chase 
himself  who  had  proposed  this  in- 
scription and  later  the  Chase  Nation- 
al Bank  in  New  York  was  named  in 
his  honor. 

In  1955  Congress  passed  a  law 
requiring  that  ''In  God  We  Trust" 
appear  on  all  paper  money  and 
coins.  The  following  year  the  motto 
was  made  official  by  Congress  so 


that  we  might  have  "a  national 
motto  of  inspirational  quality  in 
plain,  popularly  accepted  English." 

Throughout  life  everyone  is  in- 
fluenced by  mottos  and  slogans. 
Doubtless  they  have  been  useful 
since  man  first  walked  the  earth. 
Even  200  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  Cato,  the  Roman  general, 
proclaimed  the  famous  "Carthago 
delenda  est!"  (Carthage  must  be 
destroyed!)  Armed  with  this  slogan, 
Cato  whipped  up  so  much  popular 
sentiment  against  Carthage  that  he 
was  principally  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  that  city. 

One  wag  has  it  that  the  word 
"slogan"  had  its  origin  in  the  early 
days  of  the  old  West.  In  those 
times,  the  story  goes,  every  man 
carried  a  gun  for  his  own  protection. 
Those  who  fumbled  on  the  draw 
came  to  be  known  as  "slow  guns" 
and  they  soon  learned  better  than 
to  pick  a  fight  with  a  gunman  more 
adept  at  drawing  his  shooting  irons. 
To  show  their  contempt  for  "slow 
guns"  the  fast  drawers  bullied  them 
with  such  commands  as  "Hands 
up!"  or  "Step  lively!"  In  due  course 
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these  expressions  came  to  be  known 
as  **slow  guns"  and  later  as  slogans. 

Actually,  however,  **slogan" 
originated  centuries  ago  in  the  Gaelic 
words  **slaugh"  and  "gairm,"  which 
mean  literally  an  army  cry  or  battle 
yell.  The  ancient  Highland  clans  of 
Scotland  used  such  yells  as  rallying 
or  gathering  calls.  These  Scottish 
slogans  inspired  the  clansmen  and 
turned  that  inspiration  into  the 
flame  of  action. 

Since  those  early  days,  slogans 
have  continued  to  prove  their  in- 
spirational worth  in  many  fields  of 
human  endeavor,  such  as  politics— 
"I  like  Ike";  in  national  emer- 
gencies— "Remember  Pearl  Harbor"; 
and  in  selling  defense  bonds:  **De- 
fense  Is  Everybody's  Business." 
Today,  of  course,  slogans  are  most 
widely  used  for  advertising  pur- 
poses in  promoting  a  product. 

The  stories  behind  some  of  the 
most  familiar  slogans  reveal  that 
many  of  them  originated  from  a 
chance  remark,  a  humorous  circum- 
stance, or  even  a  commonplace 
incident.  It  is  said  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  originated  Maxwell  House 
Coffee's  slogan  "Good  To  The  Last 
Drop."  Back  in  1907  Mr.  Roosevelt 
visited  the  home  of  Joel  Cheek,  who 
perfected  the  Maxwell  House  blend. 
After  the  President  had  sipped  his 
coffee,  his  host  asked:  "How  did 
you  like  it,  Mr.  President?" 

"Dehghtful,"  T.  R.  replied.  "It 
was  good  to  the  last  drop." 

Probably  the  New  York  Times' 
"All  The  News  That's  Fit  To  Print" 
is  the  best-known  newspaper  slogan. 
When  adopted  in  1896,  it  caused 
widespread    debate.    Some    critics 


asserted  the  slogan  implied  the  Times 
exercised  editorial  judgment  as  to 
what  news  might  be  too  horrible 
or  obscene  for  public  consumption— 
a  function,  they  said,  which  no  news- 
paper had  the  right  to  assume. 

As  the  controversy  continued,  the 
Times  offered  a  $100  prize  for  any 
ten-word  motto  which  seemed  better 
to  express  the  paper's  ideals.  The 
contest  drew  some  20,000  entries, 
of  which  150  were  thought  good 
enough  to  publish.  The  prize  went 
to  "All  The  World's  News,  But  Not 
A  School  For  Scandal."  The  editors, 
however,  liked  their  own  slogan 
better  and  have  continued  to  use 
"All  The  News  That's  Fit  To  Print" 
to  the  present  day. 

Just  as  "All  The  News  That's  Fit 
To  Print"  prompted  controversies, 
so  other  slogans  often  become  the 
butt  of  jokes.  Advertisers  seldom 
object  to  these  discussions  and 
stories.  To  the  contrary,  they  usual- 
ly encourage  such  enthusiasm,  for 
it  enhances  the  advertising  value  of 
the  slogan,  and  incidentally,  in- 
creases interest  in  the  product.  Over 
the  years  Armour  &  Company's 
slogan  has  been  the  object  of  numer- 
ous quips  and  barbs.  During  a 
political  campaign,  for  instance,  one 
publication  ran  a  photograph  of  the 
candidate  it  opposed  and  beside  it 
Armour's  ad  featuring  the  slogan 
"The  Ham  What  Am." 

Often  an  entire  industry  adopts 
a  slogan,  as  the  floral  industry's 
"Say  It  With  Flowers."  Major 
Patrick  O'Keefe,  a  Boston  adver- 
tising man,  generally  receives  credit 
for  authoring  it  while  discussing 
an  appropriate   slogan  with   Mr. 
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Henry  Penn,  a  local  florist.  After 
suggesting  various  phrases  and  bits 
of  poetry,  the  Major  observed: 
"Why,  you  can  say  it  with  flowers 
in  so  many  .  .  ." 

'That's  it,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Penn. 
"That's  it-Say  it  with  flowers." 

There's  no  telling  what  form  a 
slogan  may  take.  For  instance,  the 
Crib  Diaper  Service's  "Tops  For 
Your  Baby's  Bottom"  appeals  to 
most  everyone.  Also  popular  are 
slogans  with  double  meanings  like 
"Always  At  Your  Fingertips"  used 
by  Lorr  Laboratories  in  connection 
with  their  nail  polish.  In  this  cate- 
gory also  is  Monite  Waterproof 
Glue  Company's  "It  Sticks  To  Its 
Job." 

Many  effective  slogans  are  para- 
phrases of  familiar  sayings.  Some 
good  examples  are  Simon  Brothers 
Shoe  Company's  "The  Walk  Of  The 
Town";  A.  E.  Mallard  Laboratories' 
"America's  Public  Remedy  No.  1"; 
and  Brown  and  Haley  Candy 
Company's  ^'Gremlins  Will  Get 
You"  for  one  of  its  products. 

Except  for  giving  a  customer  the 
best  value  for  his  money,  there's 
little  that's  more  important  to  a 
company's  success  than  the  goodwill 
that  an  established  slogan  can  bring. 
So  it's  probably  safe  to  say  that 
slogans,  unlike  the  "slow  guns"  of 
the  old  West,  are  here  to  stay.  ■  ■ 

LIAR'S  SHARE 
The  little  lie  you  tell  today 
Is  what  you'll  learn,  with  sorrow, 
You'll  have  to  tell  another  way 
To  cover  up,  tomorrow. 

— Ida  M.  Pardue 


NEWS  BIT 

16,000  Children 

Fed  Daily  in  Hong  Kong 

The  Community  Appeal  of  Church 
World  Service  known  as  CROP 
reports  a  low-cost  midday  meal  is 
being  provided  for  16,000  children 
in  Hong  Kong.  More  than  220,000 
meals  a  month  are  prepared  and 
cooked  in  a  central  place  and  then 
distributed  in  special  containers  to 
152  schools.  To  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram CROP  workers  need  350  tons 
of  rice,  260  tons  of  vegetables,  35 
tons  of  beef,  and  34  tons  of  pork 
each  year. 
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"Better  hide  your  ice  cream  or 
they'll  want  some." 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


God  be  in  my  limbs  and  in  my  leisure.  — C/iape/  of  the  Worker. 

I  challenge  you  to  be  on  God'&  team.  In  man's  sight  you  may  be 
in  the  minority;  as  a  Christian  in  God's  sight  you're  on  the  winning 
team.  Thank  God  that  His  minority  becomes  victorious.  —  Don 
Shinnick  in  The  Christian  Athlete. 

It  is  said  that  everyone  is  born  an  original  and  dies  a  copy.— 
Myron  S.  Augsburger  in  United  Evangelical  Action. 

It  is  not  the  life  of  knowledge,  not  even  if  all  the  sciences  are 
included  that  creates  happiness  and  well  being,  but  a  single  branch 
of  knowledge  — the  science  of  good  and  evil.  — Plato. 

What  sunshine  is  to  the  flowers,  smiles  are  to  humanity.  — Addison. 

Faith  is  the  daring  of  the  soul  to  go  farther  than  it  can  see.  —  Wm. 
Newton  Clark. 

There  is  no  greater  love  than  the  love  that  holds  on  where  there 
seems  nothing  left  to  hold  on  to.  — G.  W.  C.  Thomas. 

But  instead  of  a  holy  day,  the  sabbath  is  to  millions  nothing  more 
than  a  holiday  . .  .  But  man  was  made  for  fellowship  with  his  Creator. 
One  of  his  essential  needs  is  to  worship  God . . .  Let  us  remember 
the  Christian  sabbath  is  a  spiritual  bulwark  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  nation.  — L.  Nelson  Bell. 

God  is  represented  in  the  Bible  as  a  moral  being.  Unlike  an  im- 
personal force  such  as  gravity  he  makes  moral  distinctions.  He  is 
deeply  concerned  with  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  and  with  the 
moral  quality  of  human  conduct.  — Burton  Metzler  in  Messenger. 

A  Christian  is  a  man  who  will  finally  say,  in  a  difficult  situation, 
that  what  happens  to  people  is  more  important  than  what  happens 
to  property  or  profits  or  power.  — Eugene  L.  Smith. 
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Brief  News  Items 


Billy  Graham  in  London 

After  the  first  week  of  the  London 
evangelistic  crusade  during  June, 
1966,  Billy  Graham,  the  noted 
American  preacher,  said:  **This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  opening  weeks 
we  have  ever  had  in  any  crusade 
in  the  world."  The  average  attend- 
ance had  been  more  than  19,000  a 
night  crowding  Earls  Court,  sports 
arena  turned  cathedral. 

The  Ministry  Is  Calling 

A  recent  speaker  at  a  denomi- 
national meeting  in  Connecticut 
pointed  out  in  his  denomination 
alone  in  one  area— the  Long  Island 
West  District  — there  were  fifty 
ministerial  vacancies  this  year  with 
no  immediate  prospects  of  filling 
them  in  sight.  He  pointed  out  that 
''it  would  take  all  the  1966  gradu- 
ates of  Yale  Divinity  School  to  fill 
these  vacancies." 

More  young  people  need  to  hear 
and  heed  the  call  of  God  to  the 
ministry. 

Okinawa  Christian  Institute 

The  Rev.  Osamu  Taira  who  at- 
tended Scarritt  College  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  the  1964-65  academic  year, 
has  been  installed  as  the  second 
president  of  Okinawa  Christian 
Institute  in  Naha,  Okinawa's  capi- 
tal. It  is  the  only  Christian  higher 
education  institution  in  the  Ryukyu 
islands. 


Spain  and  Protestant  Churches 

Fifteen  Protestant  places  of  wor- 
ship were  established  in  Spain 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1965, 
according  to  government  sources  in 
Madrid.  Eight  of  the  new  places  of 
worship  were  established  by  evan- 
gelical church  groups,  five  by 
Baptist,  and  two  by  the  Plymouth 
Brethren.  Under  the  present  regime, 
the  opening  of  non- Catholic  churches 
depends  on  the  discretionary  ad- 
ministrative decision  of  the  civil 
authorities. 

Mrs.  Lestel  McElfresh  was  awarded  an 
Appreciation  Certificate  by  the  General 
Commission  on  Chaplains  as  the  out- 
standing lay  worker  for  1965  at  Naha 
AB,  Okinawa.  She  and  her  family  were 
active  participants  in  chapel  life. 
Chaplain,  Lt  Col,  David  K.  Shelton, 
Base  Chaplain,  made  the  award. 
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The  U.S.  Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  was  host  for  a  religious  lay  leaders 
conference  for  Cruiser-Destroyer  Force  chaplains.  Giving  the  benediction  is 
Chaplain  J.  D.  Hester,  Base  Chaplain.  Behind  him,  L-R:  Chaplain  J.  F.  Brennan, 
LOG  REP;  Chaplain  E.  V.  Lyons,  Force  Chaplain;  RADM  D.  G.  Irvine, 
COMCRUDESFLOT  THREE;  CAPT  S.  E.  Watson,  COMCRUDESPACLOG- 
REP;  Chaplain  Joe  Morgan,  DESDIV  192. 


Lit-Lit  Christmas  Cards 

Each  year  the  Committee  on 
World  Literacy  and  Christian  Liter- 
ature conducts  a  world-wide  Christ- 
mas art  competition.  From  winning 
entries  Christmas  cards  are  de- 
veloped and  made  available  to  the 
public.  They  come  in  boxes  of 
fifty,  with  envelopes,  and  sell  for 
five  dollars.  Write  to  Lit-Lit,  Room 
670, 475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  10027. 

The  winner  of  this  year's  first 
prize  in  the  art  contest  is  Marcel 
Nday  of  the  Congo;  his  painting 
shows  a  midnight  sky  suddenly 
bright  with  Bethlehem's  star  shining 
on  a  hillside  in  his  Congolese  home- 
land. 

New  English  Bible  by  1970 

The  New  English  Bible:  New 
Testament  was  published  in   1961. 
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Now  the  translation  into  English  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apo- 
crypha for  eventual  publication  by 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity presses,  to  complete  the 
New  English  Bible  has  been  fin- 
ished. The  complete  Bible  will  be 
available  by  1970. 

Paperback  Books  in  Vietnam 

Paperback  books  distributed  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  field  di- 
rectors to  U.  S.  troops  in  Vietnam 
has  been  enthusiastically  received. 
Maj.  Gen.  Ben  Sternberg  states: 
**The  books  have  filled  a  critical 
need.  .  .  Many  thanks  for  this  as- 
sistance. ..." 

Hearings  on  the  Draft 

The  present  draft  law  expires 
July  1, 1967.  Congress  is  conducting 


open  hearings  on  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  Representative  Henry 
S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin  pinpointed 
the  criticisms  being  made:  "In  a 
nutshell,  the  trouble  with  the  draft 
is  that— in  total— the  military  serv- 
ices require  only  about  400,000  men 
a  year  out  of  a  pool  of  draft-age 
men  that  now  totals  about  12 
million."  Alternate  suggestions  are 
being  made.  The  big  question  the 
congressional  committees  face:  How 
do  we  determine  in  an  equitable 
manner  which  400,000  will  be 
drafted? 

We  Knew  It 

The  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
reports:  Today  it  cost  $1.33  to  buy 
what  was  sold  for  $1  in  1950.  One 
dollar  saved  in  1950  has  lost  25  per- 
cent of  its  purchasing  power.  (Aren't 
you  glad  you  spent  it  all?)  Food 
prices  are  up  32  percent;  rent,  up 
39  percent;  public  transportation, 
up  89  percent;  and  clothing,  up  12 
percent. 

Service  Wives  Club 

Some  thirty  service  wives  in  the 
San  Diego  area  have  organized  a 
Service  Wives  Club  to  foster  friend- 
ship and  concern  for  one  another. 
They  meet  in  the  nearby  First 
Methodist  Church,  National  City, 
Calif.,  every  other  week  to  share 
their  problems,  frustrations,  hob- 
bies, and  friendship. 

Overseas  Visitors  Double 

The  flow  of  business  and  pleasure 
visitors  to  the  United  States  from 


overseas  has  more  than  doubled 
within  the  past  four  years.  In  1965, 
1,039,928  business  and  pleasure 
visitors  came  from  overseas.  The 
United  Kingdom  continues  to  be  the 
largest  single  source  of  overseas 
travelers  to  the  USA;  West  Germany 
is  second;  and  France  third. 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Page  7,  Bob  Mclntyre;  page  9,  Sid 
Avery  &  Associates;  page  59,  U.S.  Air 
Force;  page  60,  U.S.  Navy;  page  61, 
Billy  Graham  Crusade. 

Billy  Graham,  left,  is  keeping  fit  by 
running  with  Curtis  Mitchell,  right, 
64-year-old  physical  fitness  expert  from 
West  Hampton,  Conn.,  while  preaching 
at  the  Greater  London  Crusade  at  Earls 
Court.  In  the  first  ten  nights  Dr.  Graham 
had  addressed  more  than  200,000 
Britishers. 
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NOVEMBER,  the  eleventh  month  — a  great  month  for  the  birth  of 
presidents.  Note  the  following:  Nov.  2:  birthday  of  both  James  Knox 
Polk,  11th  president  of  USA-born  1795.  And  Warren  G.  Harding,  29th 
president  of  the  USA  — born  1865.  Nov.  19.  James  Abram  Garfield,  20th 
president  of  the  USA  — born  1831.  Nov.  23.  Franklin  Pierce's  birthday,  14th 
president  of  the  USA  — born  1804.  Nov.  24.  Zachary  Taylor's  birthday, 
12th  president  of  the  USA -born  1784. 

November  is  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Red  Cross  Enrollment  Month. 

Nov.  1-30.  March  against  muscular  dystrophy. 

Nov.  1-30.  "One  Nation  Under  God"  month.  To  impress  upon  Americans, 
the  transcendence  of  religious  faith  in  America's  past,  present  and  future. 

Nov.  1.  Author's  Day.  To  urge  writers  to  use  their  talents  to  make  a 
better  America. 

Nov.  4.  Will  Rogers  Day.  Rogers  lived  1879  to  1935,  one  of  the  great 
personalities  of  this  century. 

Nov.  4.  World  Community  Day.  Christian  responsibility  in  Inter- 
national Relations. 

Nov.  6-13.  American  Education  Week.  To  focus  public  attention  on  the 
problems  and  achievements  of  the  nation's  schools  and  colleges. 

Nov.  10.  Marine  Corps  birthday.  Corps  established  in  1775. 

Nov.  11.  Veterans  Day. 

Nov.  13.  Stewardship  Day.  Emphasize  giving  to  church. 

Nov.  13-19.  World  Fellowship  Week.  Climax  of  year-round  emphasis  upon 
world  fellowship  and  peace.  Prayers  for  peace  and  justice.  Sponsored  by 
World  YWCA  in  75  countries. 

Nov.  14-20.  National  Stamp  Collecting  Week. 

Nov.  14-20.  Youth  Appreciation  Week.  To  give  public  recognition  to  the 
majority  of  America's  young  people  who  are  decent  and  not  deHnquent. 

Nov.  15-31.  Christmas  Seal  Campaign.  To  support  fight  against  tuber- 
colosis. 

Nov.  18-24.  National  Farm-City  Week.  To  bring  about  better  understand- 
ing of  urban  problems  by  rural  people;  and  vice-versa. 

Nov.  20-26.  Share-Our-Substance  Week. 

Nov.  24.  Thanksgiving  Day.  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 

Nov.  24-Dec.  25.  Worldwide  Bible  Reading 

Nov.  26.  Army-Navy  Football  Game.  John  F.  Kennedy  Field.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Nov.  26.  Christmas  Tree  Lighting.  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Nov.  30.  St.  Andrew's  Day. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion.  Lay  leaders  will  also  find  the  topics  helpful  as 
they  prepare  sermons. 

1.  How  Many  Wives?  (page  18) 

Bible  Material:  Genesis  1:27,28;  Mark  10:2-9 

How  do  you  think  Solomon  got  along  with  his  many,  many 
wives?  What  did  Jesus  teach  about  divorce?  What  harm  comes  from 
extramarital  relations?  What  does  the  marriage  vow  require  of  you 
and  your  wife? 

2.  You  Are  What  You  Believe  (page  24) 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  7:24-29 

How  important  is  it  for  a  man  to  say:  "I  believe"?  Must  we 
go  on  to  ask:  '*You  believe— what?"  What  differences  do  beliefs  about 
God,  about  Christ,  about  the  church  — your  Christian  faith— make 
in  life?  Where  can  we  find  authority  to  back  up  our  beliefs? 

3.  Eight  Great  Days:  Friday — Crucifixion  (page  32) 

Bible  Material:  Mark  14:43-15:47 

Who  arrested  Jesus?  On  what  charge?  What  did  Judas  betray? 
Why  did  the  Sanhedrin  conduct  a  preliminary  inquiry  of  Jesus? 
Why  did  Simon  Peter  deny  Christ?  What  kind  of  man  was  Pilate? 
Describe  the  torture  of  crucifixion.  Why  did  Jesus  have  to  die? 
Interpret  the  seven  words  of  Jesus  on  the  cross.  (See  Lk.  23:  34;  23:43; 
Jn.  19:26,27;  Mk.  15:34;  Jn.  19:28;  19:30;  Lk.  23:46.) 

4.  Are  Morals  a  Private  Matter?  (page  44) 

Bible  Materials:  Ephesians  4:1-32 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  morality  begins  with  two 
people?  What  evidence  is  there  that  we  live  in  a  moral  universe? 
Prove  that  morals  are  not  a  private  matter.  Is  driving  on  a  highway 
a  private  matter?  Is  participation  as  a  military  person  in  a  combat 
team  a  private  matter?  Why  are  self-restraint  and  discipline  needed 
in  every  life? 
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God,  Pain,  and  Evil  by  George  A.  Buttrick.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
37202.  1966.  $5.95. 

There  are  many  books  on  the  problem  of  pain  and  suffering.  Dr.  Buttrick 
speaks  of  thirty  of  them  standing  in  a  row  on  his  desk  as  he  writes.  Why  one 
more?  "It  is  written  because  I  am  fool  enough  to  believe  a  new  word  can  now 
be  spoken  about  the  agelong  enigma  of  pain  and  evil."  That  new  word  comes  not 
so  much  from  philosophy  and  theology;  not  so  much  from  "neat"  answers;  but 
from  the  light  shed  by  the  Event  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  enigma  of 
man's  suffering.  "Why  waste  time  on  rationalistic  'reasons'  when  you  have  been 
'surprised  by  joy.'  "  A  book  well  worth  reading  and  study. 

The  Civil  War  as  They  Knew  It.  Edited  by  Pierce  G.  Fredericks.  Bantam  Books, 
Inc.  271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  1966.  Paperback,  75  cents. 

The  editor  takes  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  photographs  Matthew 
Brady  made  of  the  Civil  War,  and  puts  them  together  in  a  logical  way  and  out 
comes  this  exceedingly  interesting  and  simple  book. 

Footloose  Scientist  in   Mayan   America   by   Sister   Mary   Gorde   Lorang.    Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  1966.  $6.95. 

It  was  said  of  Charles  Dickens  at  a  certain  point  in  his  life  he  had  developed 
"a  seeing  eye  and  a  feeling  heart."  Sister  Lorang  has  "a  seeing  eye  and  a  feeling 
heart"  as  she  travels  among  the  Mayan  people;  and  she  is  an  exciting  storyteller. 

Who  Cares?  by  A.  Reuben  Gornitzka.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  Westwood,  N.  J. 
1966.  $3.50. 

Thirty-eight  people  can  watch  an  attacker  stalk  and  kill  a  young  woman  and 
do  nothing.  People  say,  'T  don't  want  to  get  involved."  But  this  books  shows 
how  we  are  all  "bound  up  together  in  the  bundle  of  life."  It  is  a  call  to  involvement. 

The  Hump  by  Bliss  K.  Thorne.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Washington  Sq.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19105.  1966.  $5.50. 

This  book  tells  the  story  of  the  great  Himalayan  Airlift  of  World  War  II. 
The  author  participated  as  a  pilot  in  this  pioneer  operation.  He  writes  authentically 
of  the  difficulties  and  the  adventures  of  the  men  who  took  their  big  C-46  trans- 
ports up  and,  with  luck,  over  the  world's  greatest  mountain  range. 
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How  My  Faith  Has  Helped  Me 

in  the  Military 


LETTERS,  LETTERS,  LETTERS!. 

We'd  like  you  to  write  us  a  letter.  Tell  us  how  your  faith 
has  helped  you  while  you've  been  in  the  military! 

"How  My  Faith  Has  Helped  Me"  in  Vietnam;  also  other 
places,  Japan,  Okinawa,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Germany, 
anyplace. 

Speak  sincerely;  speak  from  your  heart;  share  with  others. 
Not  sham,  or  make-believe,  but  sincere  testimonies  as  to  how 
your  faith  in  God  has  blessed  you;  how  your  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  has  guided  you;  and  the  like. 

We  WILL  publish  parts  of  the  best  letters  we  get.  We  hope 
there'll  be  many. 

Don't  make  them  too  long.  100  words,  200  words,  that 
ought  to  be  enough.  We'd  like  to  get  shorter  letters  and  to  the 
point.  Speak  from  personal  experience. 

Send  your  letters  anytime— beginning  today. 

Mail  to: 

Larry  Fitzgerald,  Editor, 
THE  LINK, 

122  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 
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"We  lost  the  game.  But  we   won  the 
fight." 


"I  say,  old  man,  the  world  is 
round,  isn't  it?" 

**Certainly  is." 

''Then  if  I  wanted  to  go  east  I 
could  eventually  get  there  by  going 
west?" 

''Say,  what  are  you  — a  taxi 
driver?" -T/ie  Open  Road. 

The  visitor  paid  his  bill  at  the 
fashionable  hotel,  and,  as  he  went 
out,  he  noticed  a  sign  near  the  door, 
"Have  you  left  anything?" 


Turning,  he  went  back  and  said 
to  the  manager.  "That  sign's  wrong. 
It  should  read,  'Have  you  anything 
leitT''- Builders. 

Mrs.  Gray:  "You're  looking  very 
happy  this  morning.  Have  you  had 
good  news?" 

Mrs.  Jay:  "Wonderful!  My  hus- 
band has  broken  down  and  we're 
going  to  Palm  Beach  for  the  winter." 
—  Watchman- Examiner. 

Show  me  the  grave  of  Lenin  and 
there  I  will  show  you  a  communist 
plot.  — Sa^.  Review  of  Lit. 

A  college  prof,  telling  a  student 
that  there  was  no  excuse  for  his  poor 
spelling  said,  "You  should  consult 
a  dictionary  whenever  you  are  in 
doubt.  It's  as  simple  as  that." 

The  student  appeared  confused. 
"But,  sir,"  he  replied,  "I'm  never 
in  doubt."  — Gooc/  Morning. 

A  farmer  had  a  valuable  pig  which 
won  many  blue  ribbons.  A  storm 
came  up  one  night  and  the  farmer's 
wife  asked  him  to  go  upstairs  and 
close  the  window  by  their  son's  bed. 
He  ignored  the  suggestion.  But  a 
few  moments  later  he  jumped  out 
of  bed  and  ran  out  to  look  after 
his  pig's  comfort.  Next  morning 
the  wife  told  her  son  of  the  inci- 
dent. 

"Why,"  the  son  asked,  "Would 
Pop  worry  more  about  the  pig  than 
about  me?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  boy's  mother, 
"I  think  the  difference  is  that  the 
pig's  daddy  is  a  thoroughbred."  — 
F.  G.  Kernan. 
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